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NOTICE. 

“Tae Srecrator” ts published every Saturday Moruing, tn time foi 
despatch by the Early Trains, end copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subseribers in London before Exaur o'clock a.m. 


‘ T a] ry. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
sennliieiensh 
MVE week has been marked by no political incident. Lord 
Palmerston, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, ac- 
cepted on Wednesday a banquct from the Corporation of Dover, 
but his speech was marked only by the ingenuity with which he 
avoided any remark of importance. He praised Dover because 
it was healthy, because it was the last spot an Englishman 
saw when he went abroad, because it had a harbour, because 
it had batteries, because it had volunteers, and because it gave 
a cordial welcome to foreign visitors coming here to sce the 
Great Exhibition. This light trifling, however, suited the 
taste of the audience, and the worthy citizens cheered the 
speech as if there had been something in it. It is so sweet 
to be praised, particularly When the praise cemes from a 
Premier, actually present in the flesh, and smiling gratitude 
for an enthusiastic welcome. ‘That little touch about the 
batteries, which never can by possibility be of any use, went 
straight to the Dover heart. 


The situation in Sicily is becoming serious. The idea of 
compromise between Garibaldi and the Government seems to 
have been abandoned, and Sicily has been declared in a state 
of siege. General Cialdini is to take the command with un- 
limited power.* Parliament has been prorogued, and the 
Government has, it is clear, resolved to run all hazards. Gari- 
baldi himseif has entered Catania without opposition, and 
thence, it would seem, proposes to embark for the mainland. 
The French Government has announced, though not officially, 
that it will resist his entry into Rome, and everything points 
unmistakeably to a conflict between Picdmont and the 
Revolution. The last chance of averting it is to keep Gari- 
baldi in Sicily; but he has steamers at his disposal, and 
ean reach the coast in a night, while the Genoese sailors who 


hinted that he in his turn had been defrauded. 


The Northern military position cannot be said to improve. The 

journals aflirm that the draft will be obeyed, — Massachusetts 

is already obeying it,—and that by 15th September M’Clel- 

lan will have at least 100,000 new troops. But M’Clellan - 
is obviously evacuating the Peninsula, and General Banks, 

who was to have aided his movement, has been defeated 
upon the Rapidan, with a loss, according to a private tele- 

gram, of at least three thousand men. It would seem that 
he was reinforced, and that-the Confederates retreated in the 
night, but the Northern accounts affirm that he was “ badly 
cut up.’ Then the Federal force is in danger at Port 
Royal, and the fleet off Savannah is threatencd with 
anew and powerful ram. The siege of Vicksburg has been 
abandoned, and General Butler, at New Orleans, surrounded 
by a hostile population, demands fresh supplies of men. The 
Governor of Kentucky openly agitates for secession, and 
General Morgan has penctrated to Baksville, almost wnop- 
posed. The only pleasing fact for the Federals is the destrue- 
tion of the Arkansas, said to be blown up, and that statement 
is very doubtful; for, as the Federal flect had descended the 
river, there was no one to blow her up. 


All depends on the draft; and, judging from many con- 
flicting accounts, we imagine the present truth to be about 
this. The Irish and Germans will not, if they can help it, 
obey the draft, but they will act as substitutes for the richer 
citizens. The native Americans, in the Eastern States, in 
New York, and in Pennsylvania, are obeying the order, as are 
some of the States of the West, where, however, the German 
clement will make the conscription partial. The Border 
States will hardly obey, except Maryland, which cannot help 
itself, and Western Virginia, which is heartily loyal. Alto- 
gether the President will probably obtain about half the men 
he wants; but this, unless he is enabled te call out a levy en 
masse, Will be the last draft raised. 

Even to obtain this number the Government has been com- 
pelled to resort to strict, compulsion, prohibiting citizens from 
travel until the draft is complete, and sentencing recusants, 
whether drawn or not, at once to the ranks. The last ukase, 
which is genuine, and signed by Mr. Stanton, is simply 





fill the Italian navy will not be heartily anxious to intercept 
their idol. Garibaldi continues to declare that he shall march 
upon Rome, and to assert that his programme is unchanged, 
“Italy and Victor Emmanuel.” ile is issuing bonds for 
money, which scem to be readily taken, aud has succeeded in 
raising considerable funds in England. 





The domestic topic of the week has been the confession of 


Mr. Roupell. That personage, lately member for Lambeth, a 
few months since disappeared, having squandered estates 
valued at 300,000/. He was an illegitimate son, and his 
younger but legitimate brother re-claimed an estate from one 
of the purchasers, and summoned as his principal witness his 
brother, William Roupell, The seene which ensued is almost 


atrocious, being without precedent save in Russia, and in- 
tended, we doubt not, to punish seerct Secessionists without 
\form of trial. The order, however, prohibiting flight is a 
necessary sequence on the draft, and must be justified or 
condemned with the original law. The Jatter, which is un- 
doubtedly constitutional, seems to be supported by opinion, 
though every cluss pleads for itself a right to be held 
exempt. 





An Association is advertised in Manchester under the 
singular title of the “ Bilston Cure Company.” It is not, 
as might be imagined, a society of quack doctors, but a com- 
pany created to repay to the Bilston Savings Bank some 
80.12. disposed of by the incumbent, Mr. Fletcher. That 
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person is in gaol, but as his offence was only a misdemeanour, 
the Bishop cannot deprive him, and the living has beer 
sequestrated to pay up his debts. 


up heavy insuranecs on Mr. Fletcher’s life. 


The rectory is worth 750/. | bearing already, says the Grand Vizier, compels th 
a year, which, after paying expenses, leaves enough to keep | to keep 100,000 troops in Europe. 

) rhe eompany ——. 

propose, if the Bishop agrees not to remove Mr. Fletcher for 
being absent without leave, to pay up the 8000/., and reim- | ing on Monday. Mr. Haywo d, who has recently visited In 
burse themselves from the living, and the policies to be kept | made a speech on the Indian cultivation. Like everybody - 
up. It seems a wild scheme, unless done as a charity to the | he believed that but two great requisites were Wanting ily 


, | they will not satisfy the Servians, who want not only secu; 


: 7 ; it 
1|from bombardments, but a national existence, and whan 
e Sultan 


The Manchester Cotton Company held their first annual meet 


lia, 


’ Euro. 


poor depositors, for the Bishop cannot bind his successor, and | pean agency in the interior, and better roads to the ports, In 
Mr. Fletcher, by threatening to resign, may at any moment Dharwar, for example, the American cotton succeeded, but the 


ruin the company. 


The proposal, however, is useful, for it | people wanted presses, and new modes of cleaning and Picking 
rf 


exposes a very curious deficiency in our canonical law. What | The Government were making roads, but a great deal too 
sort of an organization is that which permits a man sentenced | slowly, and the Company had been retarded by the hecessity 
for fraud to remain for the rest of his life the salaried pastor of | of transferring Dharwar from Madras to Bombay, The 


souls? 





Madra§ officials would do nothing, but they bitterly resisted 
the transfer, which was, however, at last effected. Mr. Hay. 


Mr. Rigby Wason has addressed a letter to the Prince | wood believed that the total crop throughout India might 
Albert Memorial Committee, suggesting the site of Burling- | »mount to six million bales, but of the extent of the dispoutl 
ton House as the best for the Memorial hall, to be erected out crop no estimate could be made. He believed in the future 


of the Commemoration fund. Round that hall, placed in the 


supply when agents had been established, but did not ap- 


most central situation in London, might be grouped all the parently hope for much until the railways had been completed, 


literary and scientific societies for whom Parliament purchased feet 


the site, and who might employ the magnificent hall in 
common. The fund would be ample for such an erection, 
while the site would make it of value to the whole scientific 





Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, has called out two 
regiments of negroes, the Federal Government having no 
power to prevent the State Governments from arming any 


population of London, who will not, and cannot, travel out to | class of their citizens. Rhode Island is one of the few States 


South Kensington. The suggestion seems worthy of atten- 
tion, but the decision must rest with the Queen, 





There is a quiet panic in the city about Bank of England 
notes. The great security of the Bank against fraud has 
hitherto bcen its paper, which was nearly inimitable. A great 
quantity of this paper has been stolen, engraved with notes 
of various denominations, and put into circulation, principally, 
it is suspected, on the Continent. So admirably is the torgery 
executed that the clerks only detected it after the notes had 
been cashed, and the Bank parlour is at its wits’ end for new 
checks. It is a question whether the Bank is not legally liable, 
and at all events refusal to pay would shake the confidence of a 
public who have always regarded their notes as rather more 
useful than gold. ‘The occurrence will be a serious incon- 
venience to travellers, as foreign bankers are very easily 
alarmed. 


The Bishop of Oxford’s late order, directing his clergy to 
allow of a pause in the Litany, during which the congrega- 
tions may pray for peace in America, has been laid before 
counsel. Messrs. Stephens and Jebb, the lawyers consulted, 
are both of opinion that a pause being enjoined in the Ordina- 
tion Service, such pauses can only be ordered by rubrical 
provision ; and that the ordinary im directing them exceeds 
his power. ‘The objection is curious as indicating the 
jealousy with which bishops are watched, but it is not very 
real. The true ground of opposition is that peace just yet 
means the extension of slavery, and cannot therefore be a 
subject of prayer to a Christian congregation. 





A war meeting was held at Washington on the 6th instant, 
which the President attended, a step entirely without prece- 
dent. He spoke, however, only for a few minutes, and con- 
tented himself with assuming the full responsibility incurred 
by General M’Clellun and Mr. Stanton. The Meeting resolved 
that the Union should be preserved or the country made 
a desert ; that the war ought to be prosecuted on a scale 
limited only by the resources of the States; that the 
leading rebels were irreclaimable traitors, who ought to 
be expelled the country; that the Act declaring the 
slaves of rebels free was approved ; that traitors in Wash- 
ington, both male and female, ought to be arrested; and that 
the Government ought to be supported whatever its policy. 
The meeting was a large one for Washington, and the ficrcer 
the resolutions the stronger was the applause. A remark of 
Senator Harlan, that by exempting negroes from conscription 
they made them a privileged class, was received with empha- 
tic approval, 


in which blacks are entitled to vote, and use their privilege, 
A telegram received on Tuesday announces that dis- 
turbances are once more expected in Syria. It is however 
French, and the French Government just now is not indisposed 
to embarrass the Ottoman Porte. 


The Quarterly Report of the Registrar-General shows that 
the cotton famine in Lancashire is telling severely upon the 
general statistics of the country. The death rate, strange to 
say, has not increased; for, as the mothers are out of work, 
they can attend to their children; the “labour test” is healthy 
if hard, and the absence of work in itself tends to prevent 
certain diseases. But the rate of marriages is falling rapidly, 
It had dropped over all England, in the quarter ending Lady- 
day, from 1.405 to 1.360, and in the district itself the decrease 
is very great. In Manchester the number fell from 952 to 
830, in Oldham from 215 to 172, in Rochdale trom 223 to 
169, and in Blackburn from 259 to 216. Working men will 
not marry till the means of living are again secure. 


The Home Secretary has reduced the sentence on Flood, 
the soldier tormented by his comrades into murder, to penal 
servitude for life. 





So general is the practige of rifle-shooting becoming among 
Englishwomen, that the organ of the Volunteers thinks it 
necessary to issue a serious warning. The rifle is made for 
men, and its “kick” is exceedingly dangerous to women, 
sometimes giving a most serious blow. The risk of cancer in 
the breast is a high price to pay for an amusement which, 
however excellent, is at the best a little unfeminine. Ifa 
woman feels that she must assist in the defence of the country, 
let her turn hospital nurse, or better still, bring up her boys 
to love manliness and ort-door pursuits. Mothers do more 
mischief by the prohibitions they place on riding, swimming, 
leaping, and other ‘ dangerous’”’ amusements, than they will 
remedy by handling the rifle. 





The increase of crime, so frequently spoken of in society, 
seems to be real. In 1861, the committals for burglary in- 
creased 41 per cent. ; for housebreaking, 56 per cent. ; for rob- 
bery with violence, 18 percent. The total number of convie- 
tions for indictable offences increased by 15 per cent.,—a fact 
as grave as the cotton famine, and due almost entirely to the 
break-down of the English system of ticket-of leave, which 
turns the unreformed ruffian loose with no hope but suecessful 
crime. In Ireland, the increase in convictions was only ten 
per cent., though the period was one marked by a revival of 











| agrarian crime. 


The Conference at Constantinople has, it is said, arranged 
the Serviun difficulty. All the Turkish forts are to be dis- 
mantled, except Belgrade and two others, and the Servians 
placed in possession of the gates of their capital. All Mussul- 








TILE WEEK ABROAD. 





mans who remain in Servia are to be subject to Seevian 
authority ; the Porte is not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the province, and the hereditary right of Prince Michael is 
to be clearly acknowledged. The concessions ure grave, but 





France.—The Imperial féte-day, 15th August, passed off with- 
out any speech from the Emperor, or any incident of note beyond 
the brilliant effect produced by the use of gas on a great scale in 
the evening's illumination. ‘Che pamphlet published by M. de la 
Guaroniére, entitled La France, has been disavowed in the Patre 
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ather the disavowal is ord ved by the Emperor or only M. de 
persigny- The chief political topic is Garibal li, of whose -move- 
ment it is asserted the Em} eror totally disapproves ; 1 ut his Ma- 
“ty who has been reviewing troojs at Chalons most of the week, 
till officially silent. No news has arrived from Mexico, and 
+s 1 general absence of political excitement. It is said that 
ror has addressed an autograph letter to the Queen of 
Spain, assur his friendship. She had been irvitated by 
the patronizing tone of his remarks to M. de la Conehe. 


wh 


there is ¢ 
the Emp-rot ! 
ng her of 


frary.—The force with Caribal li continues to increase, and 
Sicily is serious! y agitated, rhe people, though not joining Gari- 
juldi, are most unwilling to oppose hin, and he entered Catania on 
the 19th instant without oppo ition from the National Guard or the 
Amy. At Catania he can obtain shipping, and cross, if he pleases, 
to the mainland. ‘The Loyal fleet, however, continues to guard 
the Straits. On ree ipt of this intellig nce the Italian premier 
announced in Parliament that Garibaldi was in rebellion, and that 
the law would be put in force. ‘The Senate passed a resolution 
that the Government would act with energy ; and on the 21st inst. 
Parliament was prorogued. Sicily was declared ina state of siege, 
the liberty of the press suspended, and General Cialdini appointed 
Governor of Sicjly, and invested with absolute power. All French 
accounts represent that a collision between the troops and the 
yolunteers Was anxiously avoided, but our own information inclines 
uw to believe that the soldiery —most of them belonging to the old 
Piedmontese army—will act with great vigour. General Cugia’s policy 
hashitherto been to temporize, under the idea that the Sicilians would 
refuse to supply Garibaldi with provisions, but that volcanic people 
seem to enjoy revolution. ‘I here is, it issaid, local discontent, Sicily 
believing that her public works are neglected. It is reported from 
Turin that the Emperor presses the Government very hard, and 
has even threatened that if order is not restored he will oceupy 
Naples with French troops. It seems certain that the King is 
bitterly irritated, that the French have become unpopular, and | 


SPECTATOR. 


Constitution wi, and Pavis amuses itself by conjectures as to | 
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clamouring for the necessary proof of exemption. At the English 
Consulate in New York, the crowd appears to have been suffi- 
ciently large and excited to require the intervention of the police. 
Among the naturalized citizens, the excitement was of course even 
greater. Hundreds were endeavouring to escape by all available 
routes, and tie European steamers about to start had been the 
scenes of many arrests. At Baltimore there had been a general 
migration of the wealthier citizens to Canada and England. 
In Indiana, a so-called secret society, numbering 15,000 persons, 
for prevention of enlistments, resistance of taxation, and general 
aid to the Confederates, had been discovered. ‘The Secretary of 
War then issued orders that no persons liable to conscription should 
leave the country without a passport ; that all persons attempting 
to leave without a passport should at once be arrested and placed 
on military duty for the time of draught; that the writ of 
habeas corpus with regard to such person should be suspended, and 
that all persons discouraging enlistment should also bo arrested. 
‘These stringent measures were being carried into effect by the last 
advices(10th August) ; and at Point Pleasant, Missouri, a collision 
had actually oecurred between the State troops and an anti-con- 
scription meeting, in which several were killed on each side. Cali- 
fornians, also, had been arrested on board departing steamers, but 
released on giving heavy bonds for the provision of a substitute if 





| drafted. 


The heat of the weather appears to have put a stop to any very 
important military movements, although an attempted Federal 
advance under General Banks in the Virginia valley had been 


| checked by a superior force under * Stonewall” Jacksca, at Cedar 


Mountain, with heavy loss, and more fighting was anticipated. 
Later accounts, however, say that General Jackson had again 
retreated, and that the Federals were in pursuit, General Pope's 
order, that every civilian violating his oath of allegiance should 
be shot, had called forth a declaration of reprisals from Mr. 
Davis, who directs that Generals Pope and Steinwell, and all com- 
missioned officers under their command, should not be considered 
soldiers, or entitled to the benefit of cartel if taken prisoners, and 


that the movement threatens to bring Italy into collision with | ¢hat for all civilians murdered, with or without trial by the Fede- 


France. ‘The excitement in Rome is excessive, two more French 
regiments have been despatched hither, and the Due de Montebello 
has placed the garrison under arms. 
promised to guarantee the Papal territory at any cost, is, however, 
disavowed, and the Cous/i/utiounel says significantly the defeat of 


| rals, an equal number of such prisoners would be shot. 


The city of Richmond appears really to have been evacuated by 


‘The report that Napoleon has | the Confederate troops on account of pestilence. 


‘The ram Arkansas has been blown up on the Mississippi, but no 
details have yet been given; and another large ram, stronger than the 


Garibaldi before Rome would not solve the Roman que tion, which | Merrimac, 1s reported to be threatening the wooden fleet off 


is politieal and not military. It woull seem certain from the 
latest acc uunts that the Government is in earnest in its endeavour 


to put down the ** rebellion !” 


| 


i | Phillips, 


at Constantinople has ended, the | president of irresolution, time-serving, and cowardice in not at 


Torkey.—The conference 


Savannah. The siege of Vicksburg has been finally abandoned, 

The celebration of Emancipation Day at Abington, Massa- 
chusetts, was marked by a stirring speech from Mr, Wendell 
who, in the plainest possible language, accused the 


”. ar, - ; Peay mca t put . — >, ° ° ° . ° 
Porte having agreed to raze all its fortresses in Servia except Bel- | once proclaiming the true object of the war—cmancipation. 


grade, Ushitza, and Szokol, and limit the rayon at Belgrade, 80 8) WeClellan, too, he described as utterly unfit for his position. 


to give the Servians charge of all the gates of their capital. At 
present, two of the gates are within the fortress, and of course 
under ‘Turkish jurisdiction. 
Belgrade are to be compensated by the Servians, and those who 


He 
had rather the South were lost to the Union that day, than that the 
war should be carried on with the present detestable policy. Ile 


The Mussulmans who like to leave longed for a Confederate bombardment of Washington, or for 


some similar event, that would shake the North out of their 


stay are to be under Servian authority, a most important concession, | Jethargy, and drive them to an honest and righteous policy. 
oJ? . 


as the insolence of this privileged caste, which was above the law, | 
has greatly exasperated the people. Sir H. Bulwer and Baron 
Prokesch (Austrian) Voted on these questions with the ‘Turks ; 
Russia and France against them, and the Prussian vote was in- 
decisive. It is reported that the Servians are, nevertheless, still 
anxious for war. News has been receivedin Paris that the Druses 
of Syria, aided by some 
and broken into revolt, but the report has not been confirmed, 





PonrricaL.—Lord Palmerston was received at Dover on ‘Tuesday 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. ‘The Premicr went down 


Bedouin tribes, have refused to pay taxes, | to offer his portrait, painted by a native, to the town, ‘The honest 


burgesses acknowledged his Lordship’s present with gentle pride, 
but hinted very softly he, too, might be proud to stand full length 


Pressta.—The Committee of the Chambers is still considering | at Dover—between the Duke of Dorset on one side, and the Duke 


the military budget, and has attacked, it. apy 
character of the army. 


only reply attempted by the officials was, that many plebeians who | theirs. 
reached the higher grades of the army were ennobled, and that the | assure them that he did feel that honour. as 1 
Nothing of | tion to be named Lord Warden by the Queen of this great country, 
| but to have such a distinction ratitied by the approval of the Mayor, 
| Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dover, and to be thought by them not 


burgher class did not willingly accept commissions. 
much political interest had occurred. 


Avsrria.—The Empress, 
recovered her health, to the ereat ck light of the Viennese. 

Rvussta.—The people of Warsaw continue their system of peace- 
able demonstrations. It is clique ite for the whole po} ulation to 
appear in mourning to express their sorrow for Poland ; but on the 
anniversary of the reunion of Poland with Lithuania, the people, at 
the command of a secret committee, appeared in colowrs. ‘The day 
before, a priest, who had been a political prisoner, died, and 
Warsaw followed his funcral which was outside the town, 
military tried to stop them, but were driven ba k and defeated by 
the pressure of the crowd, which forced the gates and attended 
the interment. Arrests are incessant but useless, the Poles being 
convinced that they will in the end recover their ancient frontier, 
Lithuania. : 


America.—The American news of the week is chiefly inierest- 
ing as bearing upon the reception by the peopl 
order, issued by the Secretary of War, in consequence of the 
suflicient to the last call for volunteers. The 
caused among all classes was immense. Immediately on the issue 


of the proclamation, the different Consular offices, especially tho 


of ithe drafting 
in- 


res} Ose 


of England and Germany, were crowded by hundreds of aliens, | our records. 


who has been ill for months. has| below the dignity of their historical associations, 


ail | anticipation of the future.” 
‘The | connected his pres 


excitement 


| living man. : 
institutions clashed with modern improvement. 


‘ars, the aristocratic | of Wellington on the other, both Lord Wardens of that greatest of 
We gave the figures last weck ; and the | Cinque Ports—an illustration for ever of his own greatness and 


Lord Palmerston was equal to the occasion. He could 
It was no small distine- 


that, indeed, 
must be a source of the greatest pride and gratification to auy 
‘There were, he added, occasions upon which ancient 
But that was not, 
he was happy to say, the case with the Cinque Ports; * and where 
ancient institutions are hot found to conflict with modern improved 
organization, it is a wise policy to perpetuate them, and to connect 
the tradition of the past and the existence of the present with the 
‘Thus, it is clear that the Premier has 
ent speech with the tradition of his speech on a 
imilar oceasion a year ago. ‘The burgesses of the Cinque Ports 
bid fair to become well versed in constitutional theory. 


Ecc .estasricaL, — Mr. Hlenry M.P., mislikes the 
supple piety of the Bishop of Oxtord, and fearing that the pauses 
introduced by his injunction in reading the Litany, to enable the 
congregation to pray tor the Confederates, might open the door to 
an indecent diversity in the service of the Chareh of England, has 
applied to counsel for th ir opinion on the k wality of the injune tion 
Lheir opinion is, that the injunction is illegal. 


Seymour, 


in question, 


LAw ANp Justice.—Another cause edlebre has been added to 
At Guildford, on Monday, Kichard Roupell claimed 
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iam, late member for Lambeth. 
and he confessed to 
uileled, perhaps never 
Mr. Richard Palmer 





an estate soll by his brother Willi: 
The latter was place] in the witness box, 
forgeries, frauds, and perjury, almost unpar: 
surpassed, in the hictory of English law, 





Roupell, of Roupell Park Estate, Streatham, died in September, 
1856, possessed of fiumonse property. Tle had lived with his wife 
some years before he married her, and William, the late member, 


was the eldest, but iegitimate, son. Richard Roupell, the younger, 
is the eldest legitimate son, and as such being his father’s heir at 
law, is the principal _lsintiff inst the purchaser of the 
estate. The value of the testator’s property at his death was 
probably equal to the sum of £200,000, He was supposed to have 
disposed of this property in favour of his children by a willin 1850, 
which was confirmed in August, 1856. A will, however, vas set 
up by Mr. Williaa Roupell, the Inte M.P., under which he was 
executor, and which hs proved in the Court of Probate, but which 
This will left the whole of the 








he now confesses to have forged. 


property in question to Mrs. £arah Roupell, the testator’s | 


wife, and purporte| to have been written a few days before 
the testator’s death. ‘The testator died on the 12th 
September, 1856. The forged will bore date the 2nd of 
September. ‘The true will, made in 1850, bore a codicil, executed 
on the 80th of August, 1856 (consequently four days before the 
false will, and fourteen days before the death of the testator), im 
favour of the chillren. ‘To understand the object of the forgery 
it should be added that William Roupell, the forger, possessed 
unbounded influence over his mother, in favour of whom he forged 
the will, and through whom (his younger, the legitimate, brother 
being at school) he intended to turn the property to his own uses. 
Accordingly, after the death of the testator, William Roupell, dis- 
posed, in his mother’s name, of most of the landed property ; had 
virtually the entire control of the whole property of the testator ; 
was returned Member for Lambeth ; plunged into all extravagance ; 
became hopelessly embarrassed ; sold divers estates ; and in March, 
1862, left the country. It was, through his repentance, discovered 
that the deeds of conveyance, under which he sold the various 
estates, were invalid, and that the will of September, 1856, was also 
fictitious, and that, in fact, all these documents were forgeries 
of William Roupell, the late member. 

action, brought by Richard Roupell, the 
recover the Kingston estate, worth about 
defendant, the person who had purchased it in 


heir at law, to 


1855. 


the late member. 
himself with coolness, self-possession, and good-breeding. 


His 


> ss : | 
manner was grave, and composed ; his admissions made with con- | 


sideration, yet with a singular air of truthfulness and candour. It 


may be worth the criminal student’s while to compare the mild | 
and courteous candour of the forger Roupell with the equally mild | 


and courteous candour of the late Chatham murderer. ‘The 
similarity of tempers under trial in two very dissimilar criminals 
of two widely dissimilar classes is very remarkable and deserving 
of attentive stacy. 

On Saturday last, Messrs. Freshfiecll and Newman, solicitors to 
the Bank of Mngland, issued the following printed notice, 
which have boon forwarded to every policg station and commercial 
house throughout the kingdom :— 

Bank or Enxetaxp Nores.—-1,5002 Rewarp. 

Whereas the Directors of the Bank of England have recently dis- 
covered that has been 
feloniously taken from the mills of Messrs. Portal and Co., at Laver- 


of | 


Ilence the present | 


15,0001, from the | 
The | 
result of the action would of course go far to decide the validity | 
of all the transfers and dispositions of property effected by orthrough | 
W. Roupell, as witness, gave evidence against | 


ee 

reviving transportation: hut we cannot see the impossibility of ; 
still less the axiomatic impossibility. We should like to he 
proved that transportation cannot be revived. But were it Oren: y 
we could only lament the irretrievable loss of one kind aa 
philosophical way of treating criminals. Are not larce ja Ag 
the globe comparatively uninhabited ? Is it absolutely noe 8s 
that criminals shou'! be blessed with an Australian climate? ; 

After much weighty cogitation the Secretary of State h 
to the level, as he fondly believes, 
Soldier Flood, who shot the brute O'Dea, and was coy] mned re 
death for it, shal! not die, but live. He will not die, but spend yy, 
lifein penal servitude. ‘Thus the poor fellow who was kindly in his 
heart, and until goaded by years of moral and physical torture jy i 
one moment of «i sperate self-defence, blameless in his conduet ‘is 
condemned, under a show of mercy, to a fate almost worse tha, 
death itself, for having shot a bully. 
him worse than wnprotected, 


‘ 148 Yisen 
of a fine act of merey. "1 


; sR “an 
Hlis position in the any left 


state. of the 


Commerctant.—The following shows the lates‘ 


funds, and of the foreign securities :-——The English Funds 
remain tolerably steady, Consols being 934 932 for money 
and account, although they have been } per cent. higher, Th, 
New 3 per Cents. and the Reduced are flat at 93 931. Reg 


Sea Telegraph Annuities romain at 277. Indian 5 por Cet 
Loan is 108} 1083; ditto, 5 per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 1037 - 
and the 5} per Cents., 111 111). ‘The principal Forcign seey. 
rities have been dealt in to a large extent, but the changes haye 
not been very numerous. ‘Turkish 6 por Cents. of 1854 are 86 87. 
those of 1858, 714 72), the 1002. bonds of the same issue, 74h: 
the Six per Cents. of 1862, 665 674; and the scrip, 14 07 dis, 
The Egyptian scrip, 261. paid, is 9} 10} prem. ; and the original, 
nominally 124 133 prem. ; the Peruvian Loan is 141 dis; Italian 
| Five per Cents. have further receded€—viz., to 692 692; Russian 
Three per Cents. are 594; the scrip, } prem.; and the paid-up 
portion, 93}. Business 1s reported in Spanish ‘Three per Cents. at 
| 548, and in the Passive at 183. The Portuguese Three per Cents, 
| are marked 464; and the serip, 22} prem. No further alteration 
|is apparent in Mexican Bonds, which are 283 29. Venezuelan 
| Three per Cents. are flat at 25} 253, and the New Loan about 
| ¢ 3 prem. 
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Paris, August 22. 

The Constitutionnel of to-day publishes an article which, after 
declaring that the Fronch flag will not recede before any menaces, 
says :—** But to crush the fools who would not stop before the flag 
which has given freedom to Italy, might be a painful necessity 
imposed by honour, but it would not be a solution. 


| The military question would not settle the political question.” 





| 


Puri, August 22. 


The Discussiove asserts that General Cialdini has been appointel 


copies of | civil and military chief ef Sicily, with all the powers necessary for 


inaintaining the state of siege. 


| . 
| It is believed that Admiral Persano will assume the command of 


the ileet. 


| Mazzini has written a letter from London to an Emancipation 
Socicty in Sicily which, in the views it expresses and the Janguage 





























stoke, near Whitchurch, in Hampshire, and that such paper has been it uses, boars a close resemblance to the programme of Garibal 
used in the fabrication of forged notes. | Pointing to Rome as the contre of Italian unity, Mazzini decha 
Notice is hereby given, that a reward of 5002. will be paid to any one | that th® Government which displays against the people an cnergy 
who shall give such information as will lead to the apprehension and) which it ought to exert against their enemies docs not mnt 
conviction ef any person concerned in the stealing of the paper; andaj respect. Garibaldi is now said to have su “led in reaching 
further reward of 1,0G0/, will be paid to any one who shall give such in- | Catenia unopposed by the Royal troops, being ev where join 
formation as will lead to the apprehension and convietion of any person by the National Guard, and Yeeeived with acelamations by tl 


concerncd in the fabrication of forged notes by means of such paper. 
Information tol ct gi ven to Mr. Superintendent Hk dgson, rx 
Old Jewry, London; er to Messrs. Freslitield and Newman, 5, 

buildings, Lendon.— By order of the Directors, 
fh. Weusu, Assistant-Secretary. 


e-oftice, 


Bank- 





Bank of England, August 16, 1862. 

A correspondent ef the Times publishes the conditions, never 
enforced, he says, which are wriiten upon every ticket-of-leave :— 
“1. ‘ihe power of revoking or altcring the license of a convict will 
most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. 2. If, there- 
fore, he wishes to retain the privilege which by his good behaviour 
under penal discipline he has obtained, he must prove by his subse- 
quent conduct that he is really worthy of her Majesty’s clemency. 
3. To produce a forfeiture of the license it is by no means necessary 
that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he asso- 
ciates with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute 
life, or has no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., 
it will be assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, and he 
will be at once apprehended and recommitted to prison under his 
original sentence.” ‘The writer complains that these conditions 
are never enforced, and begins his long letter by the placid 
asswnption that, “happily transportation cannot be revived, 
and therefore England must consume her own 
We fail to see any * happily ” in the case—unless it be the happi- 
ness conferred upon the sparrows when called upon to consume 
their own hawks, 


criminals. ” | 


| 
| 


populace. In the face 
place on the Roman p icy of the present Italian Cabi i 
out the new kingdom, it is not expected that Rattazzi will rou in 
in office many days longer. Meanwhile, four regiments of French 
infantry are under orders to preceed to Rome. Tt is not imy1 E 
that the work of suppressing any insurrection in the Pa 
must devolve upon the French army of occupation. 


of the demonstrations which have tak 
’ 1 


General Cugia has issued the following proclamation :— 
King, the vote 
ment 1 


* Sicilians !---Notwithstanding the words of the 
of the Parliament, and the forbearance of the Govern 
giving tim: to the dcladed people to return to their duty, the arm 
bands of Garibaldi continue to occupy an important town. ‘The 
rebellion is thus open, and the Government has resolve:t to put 
end to this state of things, so compromising for the destinies of 
Italy. Every armed band or tumultuous meeting will be diccolved 
by force. 


anu 


“The liberty of the press is suspended. The commanders of 
the troops of the divisions of Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse will 
assume both ciyiland military powers.” 


All payments on account of the “ Oventaxp Friexp oF Ixpta,” and “ Praest 


Inpia,” due in England, ere to be made to Mr, Jom~ Binnerc, 1, Wellington-stres 


We know ef certain ditliculties in the way of | Strand,~-M. Townsenv, Proprietor, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WILLIAM ROUPELL. 
WE interest of this Roupell case lies entire ‘ly in the sur- 
rounding circumstances, for the man himself is a criminal 
of an exceedingly vulgar type. The amount of the stakes he 
Jayed for, and the fact that he was the chief witness against 
‘ If, have invested him with a factitious interest, which the 


himse 2 7 = oi - : 
character of his offence, its place as it were in the gallery of 
qiminal art, by no means warrants. Ile is no puzzle in psycho- 


logy, like Eugene Aram, nor will his trial task the analytical 
wwer of two professions like that of William: Palmer. His career 
Jooks striking only beeause we are unaccustomed to see that 
kind of criminal in the class to which he belonged, and be- 
cause the attendant or ac: idental adjuncts are unusual, but in 
itself it is one of the most commonplace order, Redpath, who 
often committed a fraud in order that he might have means to 
Javish iii disinterested charity, and Sadleir, who devised for- 
very after furgery without a crave except for political power, 
approached much nearer the type, of the true criminal hero. 
The police reports of any on’ year will furnish a dozen speci- 
mens of the Roupell kind, alike in genus an species, though 
gmaller in size ;—clerks who forge cheques, or steal bills, 
and then, feverish with the excitement of guilt, squander 
a year’s income in a week, and when the reaction comes, 
ander the iafluence of what they think conscience, make 
a full and sensational confession. The little apprentice who 
come two years ago stole a pound from his master’s till to spend 
it in buying lollipops and ridiug on omnibusces, from which he 
might look down on other apprentices, was precisely Roupell 
stripped of his accidcntal advantages. He, too, if we remem- 
ber right, when the pound was spent, and the toffy all done, 
and omniuses unattainable, acknowledged his guilt, and 
perhaps felt very repentant, though he did not display that 
sentiment by trying to rob the applewoman of any pennies 
which, having “ acquired them wrongfally,” he had no legal 
Heht to bestow. ‘There was much audacity, of a somewhat 
feverish kind, in Mr. Roupell’s forgeries, and very considerable 
cunning, but little real power, the greatest fraud leaving him 





liable to detection at any moment, and the fruit of ali being | 


thrown away without purpose or adequate need. 

The original motives which inclined Mr. Roupell to crime 
seem to have been twofold. The second of an illegitimate 
family by a mother whom his father subsequently married, he 
seems to have been harassed by the idea—perfectly accurate 
—that his father would, in the end, obey the common instincts 
of Englishmen, and leave the mass of the property to his eldest 
legitimate son. The nature of the property—some 200, 0001. 
invested in small estates—inereased this apprehension, and Mr. 
Roupell resolved to frustrate his father’s intentions. THe was, 
moreover, 28 the son of a man who had risen to wealth in very 
humble trades, a man of most lavish tastes, hungry not for 
money but for expenditure, and wanted immense supplies. 
Enjoying his father’s full confidence, he persuaded him to 
purchase some land, forged the titles and embezzled the 
cheques, an act of very ordinary theft. He then pretende to 
let an estate in Roupcll-strect to a company, and paid the 
rent for years, but kept the estate for himseli, forging deeds 
and raising money as he required. He then, on an easy pre- 
text, borrowed the title deeds of another properiy at Kingston, 
copied them, gave his father the copies, and forged a decd of 
gift from his father to himself. Armed with this deed, and 
the real title deeds, he found little diffieulty in first 
mortgaging, and then selling the property, at a very cheap 
rate. The father was all this time, it would seem, under the 
impression that the land had been let, and used to receive the 
rentals through his son. The arrangement was complex, but 
not able, the son’s sole reliance being on his father’s trust in 
himself. It is never very difficult to steal pence out of a 
blind man’s tray, or to rob relatives who confide in you, or to 
trade for a time on an undetected character. Ten monutes’ 
investigation by his father would have knocked down the 
whole castle of cards, and against such investigation the only 
security was the sort of blind trust which most fathers, when 
not kings, have in their sons’ fidelity. 
_ These events all occurred between 1852 and June 1855, but 
in September, 1856, a moment of extreme danger arrived. Mr. 
Roupell, senior, feeling his time growing short, requested his 
son to draw up a will, leaving Roupell Park to trustees for 
the family benefit. This frightencd the son, aware that 
he “ wrongfully held” the estate, and that trustecs must dis- 
cover the truth; and he put his father off. A few days after, 
the old man, who had been ill, died so unexpectedly that an 
inquest was held, and next day the son searching the papers dis- 





| covered the will. It was dated 1850, and though it contained 


| mate son. 


a provision for him, left the bulk of the property to the legiti- 
Time pressing, Mr. Roupell drew up a will cancell- 
ingall previous papers, and bequeathing the whole property to 
his mother, the only instance in his carccr of very decided tact. 
He made himself one witness, aud forged for the other the 
signature of an old man of eighty, too intirm to bear an exami- 
nation. No opposition, however, was offered ; his mother was 
told that the father had trusted to her rather than proclaim the 
illegitimacy of his children, and the probate was regularly 
taken out. The mother, William Roupell knew he could rule; 
there was no one, the father being dead, to question the for- 


geries; andthe person chiefly defrauded was still but a lad. 


He had won the game, and could, and did use the estate at will. 
Despite his previous extravagance he had still some ten 
thousand a-year to spend, and had he been aman like Sadleir, 
without personal wants, or even above the most vulgar 
desires, he might have provided for his brother and passed to 
his grave an undetected and unpunished man. As in most 


}men who commit crime, however, there ‘was a hole in his 


, 
‘ 

1} 
t 


head.” Mr. Roupell had the passion which so frequently dis- 
torts the energy of the nouveausr riches, the burning crave for 
social distinction, and to obtain it and perhaps also obtain ex- 
citement, he sacrificed all that he had by such enormous lying 
obtained. Ife lived like a territorial grandee, sought every 
society into which money was a passport, pluycd high and 
lost always, contested Lambeth successfully and at ex- 
cessive cost, and in five years fled, a hopelessly rained 


man. ‘The systematic criminality he has confessed had 


brought him simply nothing, except a few recoguitions from 
men of high social standing. <All else murple and fine 


> | 

linen, horses and pretty women, he could have obtained 
without exhausting his capital, for, as Mr. Disraeli once 
wrote, “cight thousand a year, without children, with no 
country house, and with a basis of good management, is, in 
England, Aladdin’s lamp.” 

The money gone, and the seat, the recognitions and the social 
position, Mr. Ro ipell began in his Spanish esile to reflect, and, 
as he says, * saw the enormity of his sin.”’ That statement may 
be correct, but it is much more probable that he simply saw 
how proiitless sin had been. Mein weary of suceesstul crime 
as they weary of ail things e!se, and Mr. Roupell takes sin- 
gular pains to prove that he is moved by a conscientious 
desire to make restitution. We dare Say he did eare for his 
amily, for he is, as we have said, an ordinary criminal, not 
yy anv mesnsa man of unflinching purposes, and his conscience 
was rather a weak one than wholly dead. Wlule the toffy 
was there conscience slept, when it was gone it awoke, just 
as it did in the small apprentice, and as it docs in nine-tenths 
of the lesser criminals of the world. ‘The organization which 
makes heroes, conquerors, and very great thicves, is a very 
uncommon one indeed. Perhaps he alco thought that life as 
a hunted fugitive was extremely tiresome; that Redpath, asa 
ticket-of-leave on the Swan River, was very much better off, 
and that it was as well, if he could not be rich, to see that his 
family were. It is moreover a wise rule of the law that con- 
fession shall soften punishment because it 1s an important aid to 
justice; and Mr. Roupell is a man of remarkably steady nerves, 
A realiy conscientious man before giving himself up would 
have tried to protect the innocent holders of the property 
he had sold, and of which they will now be stripped; but 
whatever his motives, he came. ‘The legitimate son, so long 
defrauded, commenced his suit for the property, and Mr. 
William Roupell calmly and coolly, except when he spoke of 
his last interview with his father, detailed his own offences, 
adding, as he went on, little proofs in careful corroboration. 
He was evidently telling the truth, however suggestive the 
circumstances might be of a plot framed to secure wealth to 
the family, and the case closed with a compromise for one- 
half the claim. The wretched witness was committed to take 
his trial for forgery, and England rings with a story, which is 
said to prove that the Newgate Calendar is true to nature, 
and that Sue did not exaggerate the state of modern society, 
To us we confess its moral is, what fools great scoundrels are. 


THE MEANING OF PEACE, 

FFMIE writers who so carnestly urge America to make peace 

ean scarcely understand what they ask. Supposing the 
whole of their theories true, that the war has no object 
higher than empire, that the Union can never be restored, 
that slavery will exist whether the war ends or continues, 
that the North has exhausted its chances, and that the South 
has proved its claim to exist as a separate nationality, still 
peace is impossible yet. Reasoning of the combatants as if 
they were absolutely equal in right as well as in strength, 
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there is no basis apparent which unexhausted nations could | which have preceded them. MeClellan’s movements 


accept without disgrace and without laying the seeds of per- 
petual wars in the future. ( 
the status quo ante bellun? That means the restoration of the 
Union ; or, if that be regarded as too literal an interpretation, 
it means that Mason and Dixon’s line shall be the boundary 
of two great republics. In other words, the North, while 
still not only unconquered, but even uninvaded, is to sur- 
render four provinces, of which she holds two in undisputed 
sovereignty, and two more in military possession, the 


are care. 


‘fully veiled, but there is no reasonable doubt that he tem 


What is to be the basis of peace ? | treating by the Rappahannock—a retreat which may save his 


army, but will produce throughout the North the effeet of : 
cold-water douche. The Mississippi is again in Confed, = M4 
| hands through more than half its length, while General Butler 
jat its mouth urgently requests reinforcements, General 
| Morgan, the partisan leader, has invaded Kentucky, with th 
| consent apparently of the slaveholding section of" its inh E 


abi- 
| tants. 


Tennessee is covered with a guerilla war, which un 


capital she has expended so many lives to defend, one-half | important perhaps in itself, makes the State useless to the 


of the territories purchased with her blood or money, the con- 
trol of her greatest artery, and all her connection with the 
Southern Pacific States. She is, in fact, to give up Delaware, 
which is honestly Unionist; Maryland, which obeys the 
Union; Tennessce, which the Union oceupies ; and Missouri, 
which it has but just reduced to partial subjection. 
surrender Washington and the glorious bay ef the Chesapeake, 
to give up the Mississippi, without which the West isa waste, 
and to throw away Texas, the Indian land, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and ultimately California. And the Federal Govern- 
ment is to do all this while it has still halfa million of men 
in the field, while its navy commands the seas and most of the 
inland waters, and while, for aught anybody in England 
knows, it is in the very act of raising forces more formidable 
still. And it is to receive in return for these frightful 
concessions a frontier which is wholly imaginary, across 
which slaves will continually escape, and about which 


there will rage a permanent border war. We ask our) 


opponents, not as partisans of this or that opinion, but as 
reasonable politicians, whether this proposal is decent, 
whether they would not deem the Northerners base for sub- 
mitting to any such terms. Imagine England in the same 
position, with Scotland contending as resolutely and as sne- 
cessfully as the South now is. 
there was a man left alive, or a pound to be raised by taxa- 
tion, that the Humber should be our boundary, and Scotland 
dictate her own terms? We snecr at the resolutions recently 
passed at Washington, which pledge the Federals to turn 
their country into a desert rather than submit to dismember- 
ment ; but the resolutions of Englishmen would, under those 
circumstances, differ but little even in form. ‘The Sovereign 
would not forget her dignity so far as to attend such a meet- 
ing, but if the Premier did not attend it,—and Mr. Lincoln is 
rather Premier than Sovereign—he would be denounced as 
false to the cause. Yet this, and none other, is the boundary 
line which men who talk of the separate civilization of the 
two States, and the irrepressible conflict between their in- 
stitutions, really intend to seck. It is, we strongly suspect, 
the line to which the South resolved to adhere when its Con- 
gress, for once forgetting its self-restraint, voted that it would 
never make peace while a Southern people remained in the 
power of the North. 

But this we shall be told is not the principle to be adopted. 
What is, then? There are terms which the North would, we 
ean readily believe, even now be willing to grant. The people, 


possibly, are still deluded with the idea that they can restore | 


the whole Union— really conquer and colonize all the South 
—but their leaders have no such fancy. One of the ablest 
of them told the writer, not three months ago, that the Cotton 
States were not worth a mortgage on the whole Union; and 
that view is, we believe, the one rapidly becoming gencral. 


If the South even now would honestly accept peace, retaining | 


for her northern fronticr the line of the Potomac, and the 
hills which divide Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri, with the 
sea on the east and the Mississippi on the west, we doubt not 
that after a fierce spasm of bafiled pride the Northern 
leaders would grant, and the Northern people sanction, an 
armistice on those terms. The South is not prepared to 
accept anything of the kind. Their leaders will have to 
break a thousand promises should they even surrender Mary- 
land, Arkansas they certainly will not abandon, or Texas 
the future cotton-field, or the path to the Empire which they 
dream they can one day stretch down to the Isthmus. They 
may be fuithless or perfidious, or full of any other bad 
quality ; but, at all events, they are ambitious, and ambiticus 
slaveholders know only too well that they had better die than 
restrict slavery within those limits. The chance of securing 
that boundary rested in emancipation, and that chance the 
North, with a contempt for morality and principle which 
turns the friends of human freedom sick, have hitherto thrown 
away. 

_ They are in no position now to make peace upon any prin- 
ciple which it is conceivable they would accept, save the uti 
possidetis. The latest accounts are as unfavourable as any 


She is to | 


Would England consent while | 


|Union. Missouri resists the eonseription by force, and in the 
Kast, General Banks has lost by the Rapidan some three 
| thousand good soldiers. The Federal fleet is inactive, and 
ithe Southern flect increasing, and General Jy ‘kson, 
vif report may be trusted, is urging offensive warfare. 
here must be terrible exhaustion behind all this 
| energy, for the South suffers from disease almost as much 
as the North, and the levy en masse must have swallowed up 
be slight portion of their reserves. But with the eampaign 
in the position we have described, with a strong and coherent 
| Government, and with that+evil energy which the habit of 
despotie rule gives to all slavcholders, is it possible that the 
| South should at this hour accept inferior terms to these? — [ot 
us see for one instant what a treaty based on the wf? possidetis 
would actually mean. It would mean that the Norti shouid 
| create on its frontier a powerful nation possessing a territory 
} equal in extent to fifteen Englands, and greater than itself 
by thousands of square miles, with boundless meansof devel Ip- 
| ment to the west, with ports on both Altantie and Pacitie, 
| with an almost impregnable frontier line, with the command of 
the Mississippi, and with the power at any moment of including 
| Mexico, in itself a huge empire, within its administration, 
The South would hold the two Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, three-fourths of Virginia and half 
| Tennessee, perhaps Kentucky, which must be left to decide 
for itself, certainly the half of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
the Indian Territory—whose slavcholding sachems have just 
declared for the South—Arizona, and the region towards the 
| Pacitic. This mighty empire would be one inhabited by a 
| people under severe military government, with a frontier 
marching with that of the North for three thousand milcs, with 
| institutions radically hostile to democracy, with a different 
tariff and different alliances, with absolutely divergent inte- 
rests, and with a power of attaching to itself at any moment 
any discontented State in the West, inciting any rebellion, 
or affording irresistible aid to any local émeute. A con- 
tinent hitherto united is finally cleft imto two hes- 
tile sections. Supposing the Americans as_ reasonable 
as Chinese, or as the Zimes, absolutely without national 
pride, and wholly devoid of patriotism, unwilling to 
| endure suffering for anght but dollars, and careless whether 
| their position on earth be one of tolerated inferiority ; even then 
‘is it reasonable to suppose that while unexhausted they will 
aecept such terms as these? All we can say is that if they 
| do, then foreign blood and a novel climate have eaten out the 
obstinacy which, with some other qualities, they ought to 
have inherited from their race. Of course they may yield in 
‘the end. We fancied that we gave up as much when we gave 
up them, and yielded still; but with generals as imbecile as 
theirs, expenditure greater than theirs, and objects far more 
distant than theirs, we fought on for years, and to this day, 
when we are paying the cost of that folly, and recognize 
clearly that it was a folly, we are rather proud of our fathers’ 
pluck than irsitated with their determination. 

We have suppressed all moral considerations in order 
to meet our adversaries on their own ground; but we 
would for one moment ask our readers if they have ever 
thought what a South thus successful implies. It means the 
extension of human slavery over a continent, the del:berate 
foundation of an empire wide as that of Rome, strong with all 
the strength of civilization, but based on the pagan principle. 
That empire may endure for a thousand years We all talk of 
slavery as someti:ing which God has cursed, and which, 
whatever the end of this struggle, must speedily pass away ; 
but the ways of Providence are obscure, and civilized earth 
once belonged, for a thousand years, to men whose slaves 
were white, yet were treated as chattels, and so cruelly used 
that population and agriculture equally died away. Is this 
such an outcome of Christianity, such a result of the toil, 
and the martyrdoms, and the strife of the past three hundred 
years, that men who have themselves put aside the 
shame can look upon it with approval? There is no 
need to dwell on the sufferings of the black. Grant 
that Mrs. Stowe has exaggerated, that the slave is himself 
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nt, and that the soil can bear the system for ever, and | one within the strictest limits of European law. Earl 
Russell’s reply leaves him only one mode of securing his 
tinction of free labour and free speech, and free progress subjects, and putting himself right with public law, and that 
throughout its limits; the negation, that is, over half a conti- | is to issue a formal declaration of war,—war by diplomatic eon- 
pent of all that Europe has wasted three centuries in one long sent ending all treaties between the contending Powers. Earl 
effort to gain. Is this, or is it not, what we liberals want? | Russell admitted that principle only three months ago, when 
If it is not, why do we blame the Northerns for seeking to | he argued most justly that, as the Pope had attacked the 
win the few battles which would enable them to dictate their | troops of Victor Emmanuel, that King had a legal right to 
| conquer the Papal territory. The bombardment of a capital 

| is at least as gross an attack asthe slaughter of a few soldiers, 
EARL RUSSELL ON MICHAEL OBRENOVITCH. jand in every other respect the Servians have as good a 
7 E endeavoured to state last week in words temperate to | ease as the people of Venice. Indeed, they have a better 
\W coldness the case of the Christians of Turkey against one, for while the Italian treaties of 1815 did give th 


conte : : Rigo Seay : 
still the broad fact remains—a slave Empire implies the ex- 


own terms ; 





the Ottoman caste. It had previously been stated, almost in Venctians absolutely up to the Kaiser, no treaty has 
the same words, by the Prince of Servia himself. On the 9th | ever given the Servians up to the Turks. On the econ- 
of July, Michacl Obrenoviteh, hereditary but dependent ruler of | trary, the very principle and motive of the latest treaties 
the province, addressed to the British Government a despatch, | is to secure the Serviaus a quast independence, which the : 
recounting his grievances and beseeching its aid tosecure redress | T urks have grossly viol ited, and relief from Purkish rule which 
from Constantinople. In language at once simple and stately | has just been re-asserted in its most oppressive form. All that 
the Prince relates how the Pasha of Belgrade had bombarded | the Servians seck just now is the withdrawal of garrisons who 
the chicf city of Servia, reduced the capital to ashes, and flung | May, at any moment, out of caprice, or througha mere accident, 
the province back twenty years in prosperity; and asks, | let loose on the p incipality all the horrors of Asiatic war. 
almost in our own words, ‘Can the Government of the Queen | Except for oppression, these garrisons are of no use. Th 
leave the country a prey to continual terror, at the merey of suzerainty of the Sultan can be maintained without them, just 
the most simple accident, or even of pure chance? Can it its well as it is in Egypt; and the Servian prince, in appeal- 
undo the work of humanity and civilization which it has, in | ing to Europe, proves his readiness to resort to argument rather 
common with the other Powers, guaranteed and encouraged in than menace war, 
Servia?’? He quotes, in proof’ of his assertions, the evidence | The meaning of these papers is not, however, to be sought 
of all the European consuls, and implores the Government in their quast legal arguments—arguments at variance with the 
“not to leave Servia in this extreme danger without its powerful | whole foreign policy of Great Britain for the last ten years 
assistance ?”” =~ Earl Russell admits in reply that the bombard- | The despatch is in reality an announcement that the Bri- 
ment was unjustifiable, because the innocent perished with the | tish Government will support the Ottoman against subjects as 
guilty, but, nevertheless, coldly rejects the prayer of the | well us foes. Against that decision, as the basis of a 
Prince. The townspeople, he says, assaulted the gates, and | formal policy, we once more enter our protest, as we should 
sacked some Turkish houses ; no punishment was inflicted for | Were it applied to Poland, Venice, or Rome. Lt was our business 
those acts, and the treaties which bind Servia to the Porte | to see that nobody steals the rich inheritance of the sick man, 
have consequently been violated. So long as_ ill-inten- but it is not our business to decide on the claims of his natural 
tioned persons are allowed to draw your Highness into heirs. If the Ottomans have enough vigour left in them to 
measures of defiance and of violence, in open violation and keep down their Christian subjects, let them, however sadly 
contempt of s lemn treaties, it is impossible that her Majesty’s | We may regret their strength and the use to which they apply 
Government can ask the Sultan to give to his enemies means jit. But if they have not, it is no duty of Her Majesty's Go- 
for assailing the security of his empire.” In order, moreover, | ¥ernment to prop up an exhausted despotism, or prevent one 
to remove all misapprehension and extinguish all hope in | of the richest countries in the world trom commencing a new 
Servia by forbidding Government to retreat, the request and | carecr, or to protect Asi atic governors, Who from exprice or fear 
its answer were on Wednesday published in the Globe. bombard a European capital in order to punish rioters whom 
The correspondence will scarcely satisfy those who believe | they were all the while shooting down, That is the function 
that our foreign policy should be guided by some intelligible | Which the Cabinet seems inclined to undertake, and which 
principle, that the ideas which govern our conduct towards | Talses throughout the Eust the uupression that England, civi- 
the Pope ought, if correct, to be cqually applied to the | lized hersclt, is abroad the foe of civilization, that the only 
Caliph. Earl Russell, it will be observed, does not dis- | chance of progress is to accept the dominion of Russia, or 
Ie argues, indeed, that the towns-people of | by a strict alliance with Napoleon to neutralize English 





pute the facts. 
Belgrade attacked the Mussulmans, which is true enough, | Power. Peper at a 
though on extreme provocation; but he does not attempt to| | pated tee. ; a a 
assert that a bombardmeut can be justified by a street riot. | PHE POLICY OF THE IRISH ULTRAMONTANES, 
His simple reason for rejecting the prayer is, that Servia is | Q' all the great measures of reform which have been 
guaranteed to the Porte by treaties. So is Venice to Austria, | passed during the last half-century, tiere is none on 
and Rome to the Pope; yet Her Majesty's Government would which Liberals have more reason to pride themselves than 
see Venice liberated with pleasure, and have themselves en- | the emancipation of the Catholies; and yet there is none 
deavoured, by every diplomatic means, to hasten the libera- | which has been more fatally marred than this. It is quite 
tion of Rome. No treaties could be more solemn than those | impossible to regret the passing of an Act which justice im- 
which decreed the perpetual exclusion of the Bonaparte | peratively demanded, but the least reflection on the state of 
family from the throne of France, yet the head of that family | feeling which at present obtains among the Lvish priesthood is 
is at tis moment our most intimate and cordi | ally. Why | enough to drive a man into regarding it as a piece either of 
is this single guarantee to be so exceptionally sacred? The | romantic generosity or short-sighted folly. Had it been ac- 
Roman Government is, indeed, a good many degrees worse | companied by a State provision for the Catholic clergy, how 
than that of the Sultan, just as a permanent malaria is worse | different would have been its fruits! But so statesmanlike a 
than an occasional flood, but we have not yet begun to esti- | measure was as far beyond the comprehension of the Tory 
mate the value of treaties by the moral qualities of those with | politicians of that day, as it was alien to the narrow Protestant- 
whom they are made. The truth is, all these arrangements | ism of the people of Great Britain. That it was advocated 
must be interpreted according to the admitted rules of the day, | by O'Connell shocked their prejudices and roused their sus- 
and one of them is that a European guarantee only secures a | picions. And just as he was driven into fresh agitation by 
State against external aggression, and not aguinst internal | the denial of a judgeship to which he was fully competent, 80 
revolt. Austria is not to steal Servia, under penalties; but | the priesthood were forced into a dependence on their flocks, 
Servia, if discontented, may right herself if she can without | when they were left to rely for a subsistence on their volun- * 
the interference of foreign Powers. Under any other inter- | tary contributions. The immediate object promised to us by the 
pretation oppression would be perpetual, and England bound | removal of the laws which drove the Catholic clergy to France 
at this moment to make war on France and Italy, in order to | for their education has been attained. Their old Gallican 
replace Bologna under the rule of the Pope. ; | sympathies have well-nigh dicd out, and the feeling of the 
Even on the technical interpretation the Prince has priests is now intensely national. But no man born in the 
a very strong case. Nothing in the treaty justifies the | higher classes of socicty, no gentleman in the conventional 
Pashas in breaking it at their will, or declaring war | sense of the term, ever enters a profession which offers him 
on Belgrade, for that is what bombardment amounts to. | nothing but a precarious and uncertain livelihood. While he 
Still less does anything in the treaty forbid the Prince | exists by their offerings, he must be dependent on parishioners 
to seck in Constantinople a revision of its terms. hat | whom he regards as socially his inferiors, and to this he will 
was the whole extent of his request, and it was certainly , never submit. Hence, the ranks of the Catholic clergy are 
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in Ireland exclusively recruited from the peasant farmers. |! him; and would, had the times permitted of it like th 

Born in the cabin, they partake its prejudices, its antipathies, | M‘Egan, have led the Macarthys and O'Driscoll a soe holy 
and traditions. The old race of high-bred gentlemen from | Saxon invader, “ with his breviary in one hand and his = 
Douai and St. Omer is extinct. Even the Catholic gentry| in the other’—using both now, as then, as wea wo ps 
have ceased to associate with the priests in private life. Two) offence. But let the good Bishop take comfort a 
of the landlords who recently fell by the hand of the assassin | can do us far more mischief by sedulously inculcating o os 
—Messrs. Fitzgerald and Thiebault—were both Catholics ;} countrymen that agrarian murder is half excused by roe 
and all the three southern provinees of Ireland are rapidly | sufferings and their wrongs, and (what, if less ets se 
being divided into two camps, in the one of which are arrayed! fur more fulse,) that those sufferings can be alleviated by the 
the landlords of both persuasions, and in the other the peasant | operation of law. And this course, too, may be adopted a 
farmers led by the Catholic priesthood, whose organization | perfect safety. The days when Trish bishops were ahve 
gives them strength, and who are the natural leaders of the | from trees with the bridles of their own horses are feta 
children of the soil from whom they spring. likely to return. Never even will he be compelled d 
Unhappily the period at which this state of things might} hide his mitred head “in a thatched cabin, thro 4 
have been prevented is long since passed. The provision| the roof of which the rain falls by day and the stars 
which would in 1830 have been thankfully accepted, would} shine by night.” His task, and that of his fellows ‘ 
mow probably be rejected with scorn. The priesthood have | far easier one. It is only to attend banquets—to give hisonslf 
Jearned their power, and in the next Parliament Great Britain | the airs of martyrdom while he agitates ior supremacy, and to 
will have to reckon with some seventy or eighiy Irish mem-! purchase the support of his ignorant countrymen for Iris: and 
bers, who like the O'Donoghue and Major O'Reilly will be | Italian bishops, by pandering to their hereditary feud with 

the mere creatures of the Catholic hierarchy. Nevertheless, | their landlords. : 
justice is not to be repented of, and if so considerable a portion| | We have spoken severcly, yet not more severely than the 
of the people of the United Kingdom have peculiar opinions | case deserves. Origin, education, habit, interest, all conspire 
aud interests, it is only fair that they should be able to ex-| to make the Irish priesthood share the prejudices of the 
press them by their representatives in the House of Commons, | people; but the hierarchy, at least, are men whose abili- 
that is to say, by the proper persons and in the proper place. | ties and position should lift them above the temptation of fur. 
That they will be able to modify the Italian poliey of the | thering their own purposes by base and unworthy means, 











ugh 





*“Gevernment, is possible, but while England, Scotland, and} How can the peasant be expected to give up the murderer to 


the north of Ireland are at one on the subject, it cannot be | justice, when those who are his natural leaders are perpetually 
reversed. Still they have the right to try, and that liberalism palliating his guilt, and exaggerating its excuses? If they 
is but lip-deep which wishes to deprive them of it. Yet{ differ from the foreign policy of the Government, in God's 
never was a position more illogical than that which they| name let them say so. Let them do their utmost to 
have ventured to assume. The States of the Church (Mr. ! return members of Parliament of their own way of think- 
MacCarthy Downing informs us, in the capacity of Chairman | ing. Let them agitate, if they will, for the overthrow 
of a dinuer—we beg his pardon, a banquet—given to the| of the Irish Established Church. These things are their 
Bishop of Ross on his return from Rome) are the property of | right as citizens of the United Kingdom. But the tone that 
the lope. But, if so, how is he to deny that Ireland is| they have taken of late is one that cannot but be injurious to 
the property of the Queen? If the Irish may judge for} them. It bears out the old notion—still cherished by the 
themselves whether they are misgoverned and eppressed, | middle classes of England and Seotland—that there ean ‘be no 
how can the same right be denied to the Italians? ‘* What | toleration of the Catholic priesthoood, and that all means are 
nation,” asked another cloquent speaker, “ could prosper that | lawful tothem when the interests of their order are at stake. 
&ed not self-government?’ But why, then, are the Irish | If they want to influence public opinion in this country they 
‘Catholics so anxious that the Pope may be enabled to keep | must learn to rely more on argument and less on declamation, 
down his people by French, and Austrian, and Irish mer- | and, above all things, must avoid even the appearance of pal- 
cenaries? It is little to the purpose to repeat Mr. White- | liating lawlessness and crime. Unfortunately this is just what 
side’s taunt as to the inconsistency of Lord Palmerston’s| Lrishmen seem never to be able to comprehend. They are 


‘foreign policy in Ireland and Turkey. That is a policy which | better partisans than reasoners, and have every gift of intel- 


‘has mever been endorsed by the Liberal party. Let the | lect—oxcept good sense. 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. To guarantee 
the Sultan against foreign aggression, against Russia, or| CANADA AND THE INTERKCOLONIAL RAILROAD. 





Austria, or France, is one thing; to guarantee him against 
his own cubjects is quite another. No doubt a united 
Turkey is as much for the interests of England as a united 
Ital;—and that consideration is probably cnough to justify 


his policy in the cyes of the Premier—but it will} 


never do so in the eyes of men who prefer principle to expedi- 
ency, and justice to pelf. But be the inconsistency of the 
policy of the present Government what it may, it is not for 
frishmen, who deny to Italians the very rights which they 
claim themselves, to inveigh against it. The Celtie intellect 
is, however, always blind to its own want of logic, and if they 
pley into the hands of their pricsts in the matter of Rome, 
the priests return the obligation in the matter of the land 
tenures. The Irish peasant, we are told by the Bishop of 
Ross, is driven to emigrate, not by those improvident 
marriages which raise their numbers far beyond what the 
capital of the country can support, but “often by an unkind 
master, ever by an unjust Legislature.” When Dr. O’Hea 
refrained from pointing out what were the unjust laws to 


which such an operation could possibly be attributed, he | 


doubtless exerciscd a wise discretion. The rashness of the 
assertion itself is probably to be attributed to the good pre- 
fate’s intoxicating position. It is not, of course, to the 
champagne upon the ‘ banquet’ table that we allude, but to 
the inspiring associations with which his mind was filled. 


| 


{IGHT months ago, in the days of the Trent affair, Canada 
was in high favour with the British public. England 
was proud, not without reason, to learn that Canada was sin- 
cerely attached to English rule, and, after the fashion of 
England, we boasted not a little about Canadian loyalty as 
compared with American ingratitude. At that time there 
was nothing we were not prepared to do for Canada. Unfor- 
tunately this enthusiasm was damped, blighted, and extin- 
guished at the rejection of the Militia Bill by the Canadian 
Parliament. It is not pleasant for a man who has been 
boasting to all his neighbeurs about the affection and grati- 
tude of his poor relations, to have it known that they refuse to 
put their names to a bill which he has drawn chietly for 
their benefit. And yet this was very much the case of 
England with regard to the Canadians. We had incurred 
heavy expense and danger for their protection; they had pro- 
tested their gratitude annually, and we had expressed our 
appreciation of their gratitude with equal fervour; and thea, 





| 
| 
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| 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


when we asked them to carry out their professions, and to try 
and help themselves in futnre, we found that our Cana 
dian fellow subjects were decidedly of opinion that it was 
more blessed to receive than to give. So at least the matter 
seemed at first sight to English eyes; and with the rough 
and ready justice of an English public Canada sank at once 
into disrepute. The recent meeting of the Intercolonial 


Just returned from Rome, how should he not recall the ex-| Association—which at the end of last year would have been 
ample of his predecessor, the great O’Herlihy, “who did| heralded in by a burst of mutual congratulations—is now 


. 


not hesitate at the call of the Church to encounter | seized on by the English press as an opportunity to read a 
the perils of a long and tedious voyage to take his seat among | homily to Canada on her want of gratitude. 


the bishops of the world, and grace with his presence and 


There is some truth in this English view, but it is not the 


learning the great Council of Trent ng . His successor would | whole truth. Canada has acase as well as the mother county, 
dave been but a poor creature indeed, if, under the influence | and it is this case we wish to dwell on. 


of such a recollection, he shrank from outraging mere logic 


We have no doubt, from all that we can learn, that the 


and common sense. We do not doubt that he would even (Canadians do sincerely prefer our government to that of the 


have borne out what the Chairman did not hesitate to say of United States. This preference is based on sentiment, on 
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litical convictions, and on national pride; but it is not based 
*_and this isa point Englishmen overlook too much—on a 
wd for material intereSts. On the contrary, Canada loses 


reg! : . oe 
undoubtedly, in many ways, by her connection with England. 


In crossing from the States to Canada, a traveller is inevitably 
struck by the reflection, that he has passed from a metropolitan 
toa provincial atmosphere. Canada is a pleasant place enough, 
Jeasanter to an Englishman, in many ways, than America, but 
still, somehow or other, with all the faults and coarseness of the 
States, there is a larger and a freer life there than in our Colo- 
nial possessions. No Canadian can help bcingaware of this. The 
relation of Canada to England is very much that of the State 
Governments to the Federal Government at Washington. In 
all matters of legislation the States are completely indepen- 
dent, but cannot exercise any of the Imperial functions of 
government. The consequence is, that a petty jobbing spirit 
jnevitably pervades all State government. In America, how- 
ever, this evil is counterbalanced by the fact that every State 
politician has also a share in the Imperial Government, and 
may rise to the highest offices in the Empire as well as in his 
own State. Now, in Canada, this counterbalancing advan- 
tage is wanting. Canada has no share or part in directing 
the government of the Empire to which she belongs, and her | 
Statesmen, however able, have no career before them except | 
that of colonial politicians. The government, therefore, of | 
Canada, like the State governments, is distinguished by an | 
amount of jobbery and petty corruption which an English- | 
man, perhaps unjustly, is disposed to consider evidence of 
national demoralization. In the same way, the colonial posi- 
tion of Canada operates powerfully against her in regard to 
emigration. An emigrant may uaturally prefer Canada in 
itself to the Western States. But still, when a man makes | 
up his mind to cast in his lot with a New World, he inevi- | 
tably looks forward to the future; and the United States 
offer a career to a successful settler, which Canada 
cammot. It has been said that nine barristers out 
of ten go to the bar with some idea of being 
Lord Chancellor; and, in like manner, it is impossible 
tosay how far the tide of emigration is not directed to Ame- 
rica In preference to Canada by the mere fact that any settler 
may rise to high offices in the State. The prizes are 
higher in the United States, the stage larger, the audicnee 
more cosmopolitan. Take, for instance, the case of the most 
prominent speaker at the mecting of which we are now writ- 








| 








ing, Mr. Galt. Without entering on his political merits or 
demerits, one may fuirly state that he is a man of remarkable 
ability, of great energy, and probably as distinguished a poli- 
tician as Canada can boast of. For eight years he was the 
Finance Minister of Canada, a post as important as any in 
America short of the Presidential chair: and yet, how many 





Englishmen, not connected with Canada, could tell you who 
Mr. Galt was ? 

The desire of future distinction weighs, however, almost 
exclusively with the higher class of emigrants. The poorer 
aid most numerous class are influenced by more material 
motives. To them, the chicf inducements the West has to | 
offer over Canada are the greater facilities of obtaining land, 
larger markets for produce, and, above all, a system of cheap 
railroad communication. The State of New York alone con- 
tains more miles of railroad than all the British provinces in | 
North America. The conscquence is, that the West is out- | 
stripping Canada year by year in wealth and population ; and 
even since the civil war in America, though emigration has 
fallen off absolutely, both in the States and in Canada, yet | 
the relative falling off is much greater in Canada than in the 
States. 

Now, all these causes act slowly but surely to detach Canada | 
from Englund. For the moment, in Canada, just as in 
England, there is a reaction of fecling against America and | 
American institutions ; and if England wishes to consolidate 
her North American Empire now is the time to act. We know 
that Canadian statesmen look upon the gravitation of Canada | 
towards America as irresistible, unless Canada is placed in a | 
position to compete with the United States in the race for 
prosperity. The whole of the British North American pro- | 
vinecs should, they believe, be amalgamated into one great | 
empire. It is possible, then, that in a few years’ time tho | 
British American empire might stand alone, and as one great | 
country might defy invasion, and preserve the balance of power | 
in the New World. Everybody pretty well agrees that this 
ls the best chance for Canada; but to carry out the idea into | 
practice two conditions are essential: first, that the Home | 
Government should take the initiative; and secondly, that means 
of communication should be established between the different 
provinces. The people of the several colonies have no dislike, as | 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


far as we can gather, to the idea of amalgamation, but they are 
not enthusiastic about it; and they are divided by a host of 
petty interests and party politics, which renders any spontane- 
ous joint action impossible. Our own Government is not hostile 
to the idea, but there is no popular demand for its realization. 
An attempt to carry it out might lead to political complica- 
tions, and would bring no political strength to the Ministry, 
and the diplomatic interest is naturally opposed to a plan which 
would destroy a number of pleasant diplomatic posts. 

The fundamental obstacle, however, is, that the amalgama- 
tion of the provinces is impossible unless they are connected 
by railroads. At present, the cheapest and readiest means of 
communication at all times—and the only practicable one in 
winter—between Nova Scotia, the greater part of New Bruns- 
wick, and Canada, is by Portland or Boston. The: 
project of the intercolonial railroad would, if carried out, 
provide a ready means «f communication from Nova Scotia to 
the extreme West of Canada. There is a railroad already 
from Quebee to Rivi¢re du Loup, on the St. Lawrence. The: 
Intercolonial line could be carried from the latter point 
through the heart of New Brunswick, across the peninsula 
of Nova Scotia to Halifax. If this line were open the pas- 


| sage across the Atlantic would be practically shortened by a 


couple of days, and Halifax, which has one of the finest har- 
bours in the world, would become the great starting-point for 
the fast passenger traffic and for the mails between Europe 
and America. A great accession of wealth would thus bo 
brought to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; their union 
with Canada would be rendered possible; and the Grand 
Trunk of Canada, the finest of transatlantic railroads, would 


| carry its traffic to a British port instead of to an American one. 


All these prospects are attractive, and, we believe, correct 
enough. There is one obstacle only to the scheme of the 
intercolonial railroad, and that is, that for years to come it is + 
not likely to pay. The weekly mail trains would not be 
sufficient to support the line, and the country through which 
it runs is too poor and too thickly populated to contribute 
much local traffic at present. The Canadians are, we under- 
stand, willing to take their share in the expense. But, 
practically, if the line is carried out, it must be by a guaran- 
tee from the British Government. On principle we object to 
Government guarantees, but when Imperial objects are at 
stake, it is not unreasonable that the mother country should 
ineur expense for the Colonies. In the midst of the Civil 
War the Federal Government is incurring an expense, compared 


| with which that of the Intercolonial Line would be small, for 


the construction of the Pacific railroad, on the avowed ground 
that its construction is essential to any prospect of preserving 
the Pacifie States. A similar motive urges upon England the 
construction of the intercolonial railroad. Before we reject 
the idea, it would be as well to consider whether we are 
quite as willing as we fancy to see our British North Ameri- 
ean Empire fall away from us. 





THE GARIBALDIAN EXPEDITION, 

W E cannot wonder that observers, reading only the daily 

reports from Italy, should believe the drama a comedy 
in which the King’s Government and Garibaldi are playing 
pre-arranged parts. The mass of the evidence points to a 
conclusion which is nevertheless erroncous. The statements 
as to Garibaldi’s limited following have been one by one 
given up. They were never very consistent, and it is now 
clear that thousands of volunteers from the North— 
students, soldiers, boys, and habitual conspirators—have 
flocked to aid other thousands in Sicily itself. The total 
force around the General, or encamped at Caltanisetta, may 
be three thousand or ten; but he has within call an army 
devoted to his person and enthusiastic in his cause. The 
populace of the cities, even when not directly aiding him, are 
ready to “ pronounce” at his bidding, and a gleam of success 
would probably change his following into a regular and very 
considerable army. ‘The Government makes no real effort 
either to restrain the volunteers or put down the demonstra- 
tions. It protests, but does not arrest, and its agents rather 
worry the captains of passenger steamers than essay to stop 
the embarkation. Money Garibaldi may want, but consider- 
able sums have been voted him by the towns. The subserip- - 
tions of a nation are always large, the Reds have some 
resources always available, and considerable sums have been 


shipped from England. The British Government has no 


money to send, even if, as Victor Emmanuel half believes, it 
were inclined to aid Garibaldi; but English sympathizers 
are zealous, the Greeks of England are wealthy, and a 
first-class steamer which left the docks on Monday last 
carried to the Italian chief the means to continue the ex- 
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pedition or resume his original idea. Mary Italian munici- 
alities have voted open support. Messina and Palermo can 
bardly be restrained from émeutes. The Royal troops refrain 
from marching to points which might bring them in open col- 
lision with the volunteers. ‘Red’? members pass and re- 
pass between Parliament and Garibaldi; the General’s mes- 
rs to the Government are not stopped, and half the papers 
in Italy defend his cause, or anxiously extenuate his reck- 
lessness. Even those who condemn his conduct admit that 
if he reached the mainland the consequences might be serious, 
perhaps equal to a rising en masse of the Neapolitan people, 
and so general is the excitement, that the Government is fain 
to accuse the Mazzinians of founding invisible clubs, and 
menace emancipation committees with summary suppression. 
All this goes on in a country still organized on the bureau- 
cratic system, where Government knows everything, and is 
expected to do everything, and looks, we admit, as if there 
were a secret understanding between Garibaldi and the Govern- 
ment, or, at least, between him and the King. Such an un- 
derstanding was suspected in 1860, in spite of formal denial and 
open quarrels, and men have become accustomed to see states- 
men confuse their ré/e with that of conspirators. The plot, too, 
on this theory, is intelligible, for it is quite possible that Rat- 
tazzi might hope, by using the Revolution, to induce Europe 
in dread of a renewal of 1848, to settle the harassing Roman 
question. Cavour would have done it unquestionably, whether 
he had planned it or not; and if Cayour’s energy is wanting 
at Turin, his subtlety still remains. 

Nevertheless, in spite of appearances, we believe the drama 
is honestly played, and the apparent collusion arises from no 
design. The King’s Government has weighty reasons for 
moving with circumspection. In the first place, Garibaldi, as 
we have often repeated, if driven to desperation, can tell too 
much. It would be by no means pleasant to Rattazzi to read 
in the Nazione a detailed account of all bis negotiations with 
the General, possibly of conversations which Napoleon might not 
approve. The Ministry shakes as it is, and thousands of the 
educated class, who would sacrifice life for the constitutional 
throne, are asking fiercely what sort of jinesse is that by which 
Italy has been thus divided against itself. Garibaldi moreover 
heads his troops, and to imprison or slay him would be a most 
dangerous experiment. Even Englishmen would wince at the 
news, and Italians, penctrated with the sense of his services, 
and full of that personal love which his character inspires in all 
who approach him, would regard cither event as an unspeak- 

_able misfortune for Italy. Even the Ministry ave probably con- 
scious of a similar feeling. An unscrupulous man may throw 
over good servants without regret, but not while he looks 
forward to the day when their services will be invaluable. 
Above all, every Italian, from the King to the lazzarone, 
sympathizes in his heart with the objects of Garibaldi. He 
may detest the assumption involved in his plan, as the King 
probably does, or denounce the rashness of his enterprise, as 
Ricasoli certainly would, or regret, as the middle class 
do, that he has given to Italians a divided duty; but he 
still earnestly craves for Rome, still deems the French 
occupation an act of tyrannous injustice. Every day which 
has elapsed since Villafranca has increased the national 
sense of the vital importance of Rome. Ultramontanes 
may deceive themselves as to the sacredness of pontifical rule, 
and the Continent may dream that the Romans are passably 
content ; but the Italians are not deluded. They know well 
that the maintenance of the temporal power is an exercise of 
high-handed oppression admitting of no palliation, justified by 
no excuse except the sensitiveness of the priesthood, and conti- 
nued only beeause it is deemed useful to the Napoleon dynasty. 
They crave for its termination, and their action against the man 
who has vowed to terminate it can be at best but lax. Parlia- 
ment, in the event of civil war, would indeed vote new powers to 
the King, but meanwhile it rebukes municipalities which vote 
money to Garibaldi’s fund in very gentle tones. The soldiery 
would march on any one when ordered, but till ordered they 
prefer watching the hero’s movements with sympathies more 
or less openly expressed. The police are ready to stop all 
volunteers; but if passengers, after being stopped, quictly 
enter into the next steamer, what is a police which 
shares in their enthusiasm to do? There is and can be 
no heartiness in the attempt to crush Garibaldi. What 
energy is displayed is produced by political pressure, and a 
sense of political necessity, and is slight when compared with 
the vigour which comes of hearty willingness. We may con- 
demn the man who tries indisereetly to bring us what we 
want, but it is not in human nature to hatehim too. Should 
the sad struggle be absolutely inevitable, should Garibaldi, for 
instance, declare for a republic or make war on the national 


it. 
army, the decision of the Italians will, we believe, be quick] 
made. They will postpone judgment to feeling, the army ¢ y 
always be relied on, and the rebellion will be put down vith 
a strong and rapid hand. But short of that dread emergene 
while society and Garibaldi can still co-exist, action mien 
him necessarily bears the air of that compromise for which 
all men secretly hope. . 
The most recent accounts clear Garibaldi from the charge 
of folly, while they deepen the belief of men less enthusiastic 
in the danger of his designs. The only trustworthy plan 
attributed to him is one in itself practicable enough. “He jg 
not looking forward to a descent at Civita Vecchia, or to g 
second Gaeta in Rome. He hopes in a few weeks to induce 
the mass of Sicilians openly or secretly to adhere to his cause 
and organize training camps. He will then, in the swift 
steamers certain to be at his disposal, cross, probably witha fow 
followers, to the coast, and repeat in Calabria the experiment 
already successful in Sicily. He can depend on the people 
of Rome, whose hearts have been welded by oppression, and 
his entry into the Papal States will be accompanied by 
insurrection, such as can be suppressed, if suppressed at all; by 
the French troops alone. He will thus foree Napoleon either to 
withdraw, which would be equivalent to victory for Italy, or 
finally to declare himself the enemy of Italians, and probably 
unite the Peninsula in inextinguishable hostility to France, 
The plan is a practicable one, and with the marvellous con- 
trol the chief exercises over his countrymen, he may, and in 
all probability will, find himself at the gates of Rome. It is 
at that point, and not in Sicily, that his enterprise becomes 
so wild. To raise it from a dream into a plan, Italy ought, in 
the last resort, to be able to cope with France, and Italy is not 
able. Garibaldi’s idea, that the French themselves will assist 
| him, as the armed representative of universal democracy, is 
but a silly fancy, the one which of all others he has expressed 
| most accuses his head. Discipline is stronger than party 
feeling, and love for the solidurité of nations is a poor coun- 
| terpoise to the feeling of national honour. As surely as a 
Garibaldian fires on the French, so surely will the French 
| army stretch its whole power to be avenged of the Garibal- 
jdians. Napoleon himself would have no option. He cannot 
| trail the French flag, though it be to furnish a carpet fora 
| hero, and he would probably seize the opportunity either to 
guarantee Rome as the inalienable property of St. Peter, and 
so conciliate the priests, or, more probably, to declare it 
French, —‘“‘ the second city in my empire,” as his uncle said, 
-—or, and most probable of all, to exact as the price of pardon 
new territorial cessions. That the Emperor should have this 
power, that the unity of Italy should rest upon his fiat, and 
the happiness of twenty-three millions be risked that he may 
be a little more secure, is a fact as distasteful to us as to 
Garibaldi. The man who pulls another out of the water has 
not therefore a right to strangle him, and the Emperor by 
remaining at Rome absolves Italians from the gratitude due 
for Magenta and Solferino. But sentiment will not govern 
the world, nor ought a nation to risk its independence because 
an ally is selfish or false. The true policy for Italy, however 
painful, is that which Ricasoli commenced, and of which 
Garibaldi wearied,—to wait and increase the army, cultivate 
personal freedom, and spread far and wide the seeds of eccle- 
siastical schism. The Pope cannot remain in a land which rejects 
his spiritual authority, and the Pope once gone the French 
| must answer to Europe for a continued occupation of Rome. If 
| Garibaldi were accessible to warning he might find one in the 
exultation with which his progress is regarded by all the 
friends of reaction. They hear in his menaces the promise 
of a breach between Italy and France, and see in his progress 
a hope that the country they so bitterly hate may yet be 
divided in twain. They exult a little too soon, for kingdoms 
acknowledged by Europe are slow to pass away ; but their 
clamorous joy ought to sound in the ears of their great 
enemy like a warning of hidden rocks. Unfortunately, the 
captain never hears the wreckers, and the best chance for Italy 
now is that at the eleventh hour he may change the course of 
his barque, and try in Greece the experiment which can 
only fail in Rome. 











| 

| SCANDINAVIA, 

| FJOLITICAL movements all have more or less of the 

epidemic character. The French revolutions of the 
| last thirty years and the succeeding Coatinental insurrections 
scem to prove this fact, no less than the aspect of Europe 
even at the present moment. The efforts towards a cousolida- 

| tion of races, after having assumed a practical shape 12 Italy, 

| are being followed up with great energy in Germany, and the 
wave has become so powerful as to affect even the Scandina- 
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yian tribes, from the Baltic up to the North Pole. The 
Scandinavian unity movement, however, though engendered 
by the pressure of ideas from the southern parts of Europe, 
js very unlike either the Italian or the German struggle, it 
being @ pure propagandism of principles, finding little or no 
resistance, and completely unopposed by physical force. The 
thought of uniting the three realms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway under one rule has been a favourite theme 
with Scandinavian politicians for a long time; but actual 
attempts to realise the idea can searcely be said to 
date back further than to the beginning of the unfortunate 
Schleswig-Holstein contest. The enormous pressure exercised 
by the political and military power of the German Confedera- 
tion upon Denmark seems to have awoke the patriots of the 
little kingdom to a sense of their helplessness, leading them 
naturally to turn their eyes northwards in search of assistance 


against the encroachments of the south. It was, indeed, 


abundantly clear that the Danish forces, consisting nominally | 


of some 32,000, but in reality of not more than about 8,000 
men, would never be able to resist the armies of the Confeder- 
ation; while, on the other hand, it was a question of life 
and death to Denmark not to give up the union with the two 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Denmark proper, consist- 
ing of the provinces of Zetlond and Jutland, has but an area 
of 14,000 square miles, with scarcely more than 1,200,000 
jnhabitants, while the German provinces of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein are of nearly equal extent, embracing little less than 8,000 
square miles, with a million of souls. To give up the duchies, 
therefore, would be, as ail Danish patriots felt, to reduce 
their country from a kingdom to a small principality, having 
no more weight in European affairs than Moldavia and Walla 
chia. The prospective humiliation was felt the more, as the old 
wound, struck by the loss of Norway, was still burning in all 
Danish hearts. ‘To regain, if possible, Norway, and with it 
Sweden, became therefore the fixed purpose of a large party 
in Denmark, established in firm organization during the war 
with Germany, and which has kept on growing ever since. 
The propaganda spread slowly through the Seandinavian 
peninsula, mectirg with but little resistance, and recruiting 
itself particularly among the middle classes and the educated 
youth of the universities and public schools, The press, as 
might be expected, lent its active assisiance to the movement 
which soon embraced the whole of the tliree kingdoms, carry- 
ing everything before it. Numerous public manifestations 
came to prove abundantly that the will of the five millions 
inhabiting the Scandinavian realm was to form one undivided 
kingdom under one ruler. There seemed but a single ob- 
stacle towards gaining this end, namely the existence of two 
actual sovereigns, neither of whom could be reasonably ex- 
pected to give way to the other without the application of foree. 
The ditliculty was found to be great, but not insuperable. 
As the unity movement began in Denmark, so here, too, the 
first steps were taken towards overcoming the one great ob- 
stacle towards success. The work consisted in persuading 


King Frederick VII., blessed with no offspring, to give his 
consent to the nomination of a member of the Bernadotte | 


family to the Danish succession, and thus prepare the way for 
the union of the two crowns. The affair was not an easy task. 
His Majesty, the descendant of an old regal lin», felt no 


love whatever, and did not profess any, for the neighbouring | 


parvenn family, whose title to power seemed as doubttul 
to him as their road to the throne. IZowever, Frederick VII. 
was not a man of strong feelings on this or any other subject. 
A philosopher of the Epicurean school, who had seen much of 
the world, who had been twice married and twice divorced, 
and found repose only at last in the haven of ‘ morganatic” 
affection, he was not inclined to be severe upon men and 
things, but willing to let affairs go their own way provided 
they let him go his. Having met, at a fire in Copen- 
hagen, Mademoiselle Louisa Rasmussen, a pretty milliner of 
Hanover, he offered her his hand and his heart; and, 
retiring to his sumptuous marine palace, tried hard to 
forget the evil world and his two divorced spouses. With 
King Frederick VIL. the unionists had little success; but 
more with the idol of his heart, Miss Rasmussen, otherwise 
Countess Danner. The Scandinavian party, backed by the 
support of some of the most influential among the ministers, 
were able to make large promises to the fair friend of the 
monarch ; and the result was that the King’s morganatie mar- 
nage was publicly proclaimed, while, at the same time, the 
Countess Danner openly declared herself in favour of the 
Scandinavian union. Henceforth all went merry as marriage 
bells in the ancient kingdom of Denmark. The empire of 
Scandinavia was considered existing already, if not on the 


maps of the world, at least in the minds of all good patriots. | which is barely possible, and appea 


The gained assent of Frederick VIL., in reality, threw down 
the only serious obstacle to a union of the three kingdoms. It 
was well known from the beginning that the late ruler of 
Sweden and Norway, Oscar I., was extremely favourable to 
the movement, of which, in fact, he could reasonably hope to 
reap the lion’s share. A momentary coolness was created by 
the election to the Danish succession, in the year 1853, of 
| Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; but this cloud soon 
| blew over. The Scandinavian party in Denmark, or, in other 
| words, the Danish people, loudly declared their determina- 
| tion never to submit to the rule of the German prince, but 
| to join under the crown of Sweden and Norway, if necessary, 
by force of arms. The agreement was tacitly accepted by 
| King Osear but has been more demonstratively ratified 
| since by his successor, Charles XV. The recent journey of 
| the Swedish King through Denmark was a sort of triumphal 
| progress, and the meeting of his Majesty with Frederick VII. 
was productive of a fever of national excitement, as if 
the empire of Scandinavia had already been proclaimed. An 
anecdote characteristic of the two monarchs is told of their first 
interview at the palace of Copenhagen, on the occasion of a 
great publie banquet given by the municipality of the 
capital. The unionists on this occasion determined to excel 
even in the musical department, and the whole programme of 
the choir was made up of songs expressive of aspirations after 
a united Seandinavia. King Frederick bore it quictly for a 
time; but having listened to some hali-a-dozen patriotic 
melodies, he got restless on his seat and sent for the master of 
the ceremonies. ‘* My friend,” he said, ‘* we have had so 
much sevous music now, that it seems full time for the fun to 
| begin ; come, let’s have ‘ U/en, dulen, doff,’ for the next time.” 

The order was obeyed with hearty good-will by the singers, 
and King Frederick’s eyes glistencd while the tune— 
‘somewhat like in sense and import to our own famous ‘ In 
the Strand, in the Strand’”’—was resounding through the hall. 
Charles XY. of Sweden, however, did not even smile, but 
looked somewhat grimly at the company. ‘To him, it seemed 
clear the serious part was far more apparent than the fun of 





the entertainment. 

Although not laughing as heartily as he ought to have 
done with his royal brother, King Charles XV. otherwise 
behaved with much tact on this important Danish visit. He 
greatly distinguished the Countess Danner, offered her his 
arm as if she had been a real queen, and let no occasion pass 
to show his deep respect. Another sign of right Royal 

wisdom was the affability of the Swedish King towards 
| Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the heir-elect to the 
| Danish throne. As already mentioned, the Danes have ex- 
|pressed repeatedly their determination not to accept this 
|German Prince as their monarch ; but not trusting entirely to 
popular feelings in such important matters, Charles XV. 
‘clearly showed in the course of his visit that he was bent 
on a policy of reconciliation rather than violence. Prince 
| Christian, though not at all liked at Copenhagen, was much 
caressed by the Swedish King, was summoned to long private 
conversations, and finally got an invitation, expressed in 
|public, to visit his Majesty at Stockholm. Thither the 
Prince proceeded accordingly, a short while ago, and has 
just returned. The consequences of the visit are loudly 
bruited in the Scandinavian press. They are said to be 
}nothing Jess than that the heir-clect to the Danish throne 
has been offered the hand of the only daughter of the King 
of Sweden for his eldest son, under the condition of a 
‘fusion of interests.” The offer, it is generally believed, has 
‘been accepted; and, if this be true, as there seems little 
doubt, all clouds of distress will henceforth have disappeared 
from the horizon of the Northern unionists. According to 
the Danish papers, the peaceable establishmeut of a Scandina- 
vian cimpire is now a’mere question of time, 

The further development of this curious unity drama mast 
be a matter of considerable interest. The whole attention is 

concentrated in three figures, te monarchs of Sweden and 
Denmark, and Prince Christian, the heir apparent. King 
Frederick’s health is said to be very feeble, though he is not 
yet sixty; and, in all probability, he will not reign many 
years longer, even should his life be spared. His Majesty has a 
childless uncle,aged seve nty, called by courtesy the heir of Den- 
mark, bat unwilling as well as unable to ascend the throne ; and 
at the deat» or resignation of the prescnt King, therefore, the 
great unity question will have to be solved, Should, as is pre- 
tended, Prince Christian make over his interests on reversion to 
the King of Sweden, the aim and object of the unionists will be 
gained without further struggle, and Charles XV. will become 
Kingof Sweden, Norway, aud Denmark ; but should he resist, 
; ito the European Powers 
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who have sanctioned his election to the Danish throne, the 


consequences must needs be scrious. Taken altogether, 
then, Prince Christian will henceforth be a very im- 
portant personage in European politics, the more so 





as he is blessed with a family of rather good-looking 
sons and daughters. His eldest son, Frederick, as above 
stated, is put forward as the future son-in-law of Charles XV., 
which must also mean future King of Scandinayia; while his 
eldest daueliter is rumoured to have a chance of becoming 
Princess of Wales, et cetera. Should the latter event prove 
true, there is searee any possibility that it can be without 
influence on the former, and it is this complication of affairs 
which makes the whole dvama still more curious, as well as 
important. At any rate, it will be interesting to watch the 
peripheries of the great Northern unity movement, comparing 


it with that in the South of Europe, and notice how simulta- | 


neous, yet widely different, the same ideas are worked out in 
Italy and in Scandinavia. 





BANK-NOTE FORGERIES. 
| ae the first time in the history of the Bank of England, 


spurious notes printed on its own paper are in circulation. | 


The test upon which the publie have hitherto mainly relied—the 
watermark—is no longer any security, and they have, therefore, 
more to fear from the present forgery than from any ever before 
perpetrat dd. If the common rumour is correct, the Bank has paid 
a large sum already in exchange for false notes, and the plot against 
it was only discovered through several notes of the same number 
being presented. 
as represented, but, beyond all question, a very large quantity of 
paper—about 15,000 sheets- -has been stolen from the mills, and 
it is tolerably certain that the forgers did not begin to put the 
notes ia circulation until they had used up all their raw material, 
and were ready to present the notes simultaneously in all direc- 
tions. By this time the false paper has been carefully distributed 
over the Continent, and it will be many months—perhaps years 
—before the Bank Directors will be able to estimate to what 
extent the forgeries have been successful. So complete is the 
imitation of the true note that only a few of the Bank autho- 
rities, acquaintel with certain private marks, can distinguish 
between them. Under these circumstances what guarantee 
have the public against being duped and swindled? Every 
one is asking whether the Directors will be liable to pay 
these forg:1 notes. Nor can the decision of Lord Mansfield 
be considered to dispose entirely of the question, The julgment 


The loss already sustained may not be so great 


then pronounced was, that the Bank cannot be held liable to pay | : 
| prosecutions alone. 


forged notes, but in this case a totally new element is introduced. 
The nots are prints ton the authorizod Bank paper, and is it right 
that the public should be sufferers by the negligence of the Directors 


in not taking effectual precautions to prevent the robbery of their | 


property ? 
for these notes, and, therefore, it cannot be called upon to pay them 


on presentation; but the bond five holder of the note may have | 
good grown for an action against the Governors, provided he can- | 


not traceitto the person from whom he receivedit, andagainst whom | 
| servants, 


his reme ly first lies. Apart from their legal liability, it is a serious 
question for the Directors to consiler whether or not it will be 
expedient to pay these notes. 
tion of doing so; such a course would be holding out a premium 
to forgers; but if thoy refuse to pay, the confidence of the publie, 
at home and abroad, will be very much weakened, and their paper 
issues might be regards L with suspicion. Even now there are thou- 
sands of persons who will not take a Bank-nots, because they have 
no longer anything to guide them in their judgment as to whether it 
A run upon gold is not by any means an un 
likely conting ney, anda few lines in the City articles of the morning 
papers this week lea Lus to believe that the Directors are preparing for 
such an event. 
the Bank. Tt seems to be thought in Threadnecdle-street that the 
wisest policy is to be as silent as possible on the subject ; but, in 


is genuine or false. 


reality, this plan only increases the apprehensions felt out of doors. 
The Directors woull be acting 
known some method of detecti: 


far more judiciously in making 
The danger is 
not to beaverted by sitting with closed doors and endeavouring to 
gag the city correspondents. 








iz the false note. 


‘The Directors cannot be at a loss for precedents to guide thein 
in this emergency. For more than a century the Governors have 
had to guard against the most ingenious schemes for counterfeiting 


their issues. ‘ihe Corporation had been in existence sixty-four 


‘They cannot announce their inten- | 


Un loubtedly the Bank has received no consideration | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


laccount, debited it with this aimount, transferrel the stock 


On one day 10,0001. in sovereigns was taken into | 


jand he applied to his colleagues for another. 


lof the 


years before a forgery was attempte—those quiet times have never | 


yet returnel. It is true that, owing to various causes, Bank-notes 
hal sometimes sunk low in value, and in 1695 they were at 20 per 


| cent.discount; but no losses had yet been sustained from fore: shee 
|The man to whom belongs the “melancholy celebrity,” ag Me 
Francis calls it, of first imitating the Bank-note successfully, at 
a linen-draper named Richard Vaughan ; but an end was yery nia 
put to this culprit’s operations. A few years later—in 1780-3—the 
| Governors were perplexed by the most remarkable forgeries ever ~*. 
tempted down to the preset time. ‘The name of Charles Price yoaly 
probably still send a thrill of horror through the rich “oll Lady” of 
‘Threadneedle-street. A litde bock published at Liverpool son. 
years ago gives a curious account of this man’s career. He ]\ 
life by forging a ** character” for himself, and by means of thj 


oa 
3 he 
obtained a situation in a merchant’s office. He subs quently 
‘evinced an ingenuity which almost deserves to be diguilied by qj, 
name of talent in similar nefarious practices. He made his oy» 
ink and paper, printed the notes himself at a private press, wd 
counterfeited the signatures of the cashiers so exactly, that those 
gentlemen themselves were unable to swear that they were for. 
geries. He usually employed a servant, who was unconscious of his 
master’s crimes, to pass the notes at the different lotteries they 
in existence. When the notes had been traced to these lotteries, 
the Governors had no further clue, and thus the forger escaped ¢ 





tection, 
of his servants could not identify him at the ivial. 
had not the least knowledge of his proceedings. One dey he wast 
to the Bank and paid in 10/., for which he reecived a ticket for g 
note. Unobserved by the clerks, he changed the figures into 1Wu/, 
and was immediately paid the amount. 
practised the same manceuvre on other occasions, and made in this 
way nearly 1,000/. before the suspicions of the cashiers woe 
awakened. 
pher, **that in one day he negotiated sixty ten pound notes, and 
changed fourteen fifty pound notes for seven one hundred pound 
notes.” Ultimately, he was hunted down, and convicted, but he 
eluded justice after all by hanging himself to his bed-post. 
Another most successful forger was William Mathison. It was 
ouly by his own admission of his guilt that a conviction was 
obtained, the cashiers being unable to prove that his counterfeit 
notes were really forgeries. ‘The private marks now on the true 
notes leave no such loophole of escape as this for the forger. In 
1801 a regular traffic was carried on in forged notes between an 
Italian named Alessi, and one John Nicholls of Birmingham, the 
latter selling the notes at Gs. in the pound. This was bad enough; 
but in 1819 the number of forgeries was so great that, according 
'to Mr. Francis, the Governors spent 20,000/, in three months for 
It was then that a solemn consultation was 
held, and every one was invited to send in projects for preventing 


Price was such an adept at disguising his persen t! 


dae Ohe 


llis OWL Wile 


Disguised differently, je 


“Such was lis success,” says his enthusiastic biogra- 


” 





forgery. 108 were received and discussed, and 78 varieties ol 
paper were submitted, but as the Bank engraver imitated them all 
successfully, they were rejected. In 1817, as it appears from the 
official returns, 28,412 one pound notes were forged, in adidition to 
1839 two pound and 75 five pound notes. Altogether, 31,180 
counterfeit notes were circulated in this single year. 

‘The Bank has sometimes suffered from the dishonesty of its own 
A memorable instance is that of a clerk named ‘Turner, 
who one day had the sum of 4,795/. 15s. to place to the account of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. ‘Turner altered the figures to 14,7151. Ls., 
and having thus added 10,000/, to the suin, he opened a fictitious 
sold 


his trial a principal 


’ 
out, and at once pocketed the 10,0u00l. At 
witness could not be sworn because he did not believe in the New 
‘Testament, and ‘Turner was acquitted. Another very singula 
instance of a loss falling upon the Bank is mentioned by Mr. 
Francis in his Iistory of the Bank of Luglind. One of the diree- 
tors wished to have a note for 30,000/.in exchange for money which 
Ife placed this note on the mauntelshelf, 
and happened to leave the room. Upon his return the note had 
disappeared, and all search for it was fruitless. ‘The director 
was convinced that it had fallen into the fire and been consumed, 
After some hesi- 
tation they gave him a fresh note, and no more was thought 
matter. Many years afterwards the 
was presented at the Bank, and, in spite of all the explanations and 


he paid into the Bank. 


original note 


remonstrances of the Directors, the holder insisted upon claiming 
It appeared that the note had 
been found lodged in the chimaey of the Director’s house when the 
place was pulled down, and from a bricklayer it passed into the 
hands of the person who presented it. A decision of Lord Mans- 
field renders it imperative upon the Directors to pay their notes 
even if they have been stolen unless, of course, the lawful owncr 
has stopped them. A Jew once took advantage of this decision, 


the money, and it was paid to him. 
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a 
and threatened the Governors with exposure on "Change if they | expect in return for such impudent daring ; 
refused him payment of a number of stolen notes he held, and | succeed in their matrimonial aspirations, 
The judgment of Lord | would brand the union as * morganatic,” 
Mansfield upon the point was ** that any person paying a valuable | the Gotha standpoint, yet on the whole 


thus succeeded in getting the money. 


consideration for a Bank-note, to bearer in a fair course of business, punishnent, are 


has an undoubted right to recover the money of the Bank.” 


and, even should they 
the dreadful Almanach 
Equally detestable, from 
attended with lesser 
breaches of the barrier separating the class of 
nobles from the vulgar herd, which are held up to public scorn 


A bank-note which cannot be forged has yet to be produced. | under the name of msalliances. But the law. in this point, has 
. . . . ss ° . ’ 4 9 Beate 
The Americans do not lack ingenuity, but they have not, hitherto, | lost much of its rigour of late, and the execution of it is found to 


heen able to baffle the skill of the counterfeiter. 
pholographic forgery has, we believe, been gained by the Bengal Bank 
simply by using a coloured paper, but probably the Indian directors 


Security against | be attended with great difficulties, 


The more serious, therefore, 
has been the attention directed by the Almanach to the royal class, 


and in order that contamination should become quite impossible 


know how to take care of this paper, or the invention would be of | the name of ey ery member is carefully registered, together with all 


no greater service than the Bank of England's much-vaunted 
watermark. The present forgeries may possibly lead the Directors 
to make increased exertions for the safety of the public, and it 
would certainly seem an casy matter to devise a note which shall 
be less easy to imitate than that now in use. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HE fortunate heir to the English Crown is, in one respect, the 
most unfortunate man of the age. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Edward of Great Britain is young, accomplished, 
well looking, thoroughly well educated, generally beloved, and in 
the prospective possession of one of the most glittering diadems in 
the world; and yet, in the plenitude of all these earthly and heavenly 
gifts, can only select his partner through life from among seven fair 
damsels. ‘Tom Brown, the City clerk, who tries to be gentleman upon 
sixty pounds a year, would not tolerate for a moment the idea of 
having his matrimonial horizon narrowed to such dimensions: nor 
would even John Styles, the ploughman, who works for board 
wages six days in the week, and on the seventh courts all the girls 
of the parish, bear the restriction. Both Tom and John would 


; ; 4 
| particulars, and published annually forth to the world. 


this list, and nowhere else on the habitable globe, 
Highness the Prince of Wales must look for a wife. 

The catalogue of princes and princesses is a tolerably long one, 
extending over near a hundred pages of the royal Doomsday-book ; 


It is in 
that his Royal 


and it seems rather extraordinary that there should be no more 
than fair in the list eligible for the selection of 
the heir-apparent to the crown of England. The fact is owing to 
There are about eight 


seven ones 
some general and some particular causes. 
hundred members of royalty in Europe, all ebenbiirtig and legiti- 
mate; but the vast majority of them are in the sere and yellow 
leaf, past marrying and being married. Like English law lords and 
bishops, princes and princesses, as a rule, attain to a good old age, 
far above the average of vulgar humanity. The King of Wurtem- 
burg, the Landgraf of Hesse-Momburg, and several other members 
of reigning families, are past eighty; the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 
has sat on the throne for nigh sixty years ; the Prince of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt has ruled his happy subjects since 1807; and 
Furst George of Schaumburg-Lippe ever since 1787. The greater 
number of sovereigns of Europe and their families are above fifty 





certainly think themselves hardly used if, in this era of liberty, | Yeas of age; and the case is not at all rare of four generations 
when locomotion is cheap and girls are plenty as blackberries, | basking together in the sunny atmosphere of a throne, ‘There are 
they should not be allowed to pick their spouses, at least, among | WO emperors and three empresses in Austria, two kings in Bavaria, 
a hundred fair ones, so as to be able to thoroughly investi- | 2d two queens in Saxony, not to speak of a multitude of retired 
gate the comparative merits of black and blue eyes, plump and and reigning sovereigns in the minor realms of the world, Many 
slender forms. ‘They would feel aggrieved the more, as they are | # Page of the Almanach de Gotha has to be turned over before 


fully aware that the human flower-garden through which they are 


|} the eye alights, in a maze of venerable sexa, septa, and octo- 


roving has far more than a hundred queens-of-hearts, being prac- | genarians, on a name fit to match, in point of age, with 
tically of almost unlimited dimensions, and expanding with every | that of the young heir-expectant of the British Isles. But the 


step downwards in the social scale. It is only on the ] 
the pyramid that the space is contracted wntil, as in the case of a 


jinnacle of | search becomes still more difficult from the fact that it is not only 


age, but religion which has to be looked after. The consort whom 


live prince of the blood royal, the matrimonial field is circumscribed | England wants for her future King, must be not merely young and 


by the fatal number Seven. The land on this elevated ground is 
measured out and registered by a royal Doomsday-hook more for- 
midable than the one preserved at the Chapter-house of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The book is well known and deeply reverenced as the 
Almanach de Gotha. 

The great modern Doomsday-book, 
divides all mankind—and womankind, 
classes of princes, nobles, and plebeians. 


the Almanach de Gotha, 
of course—into the three 
The boundary between 


comely, and scion of a sovereign princely family, but must be, 
in the Protestant faith. But it happens, 
curiously enough, that though the majority of European 
| sovereigns are Protestant—thanks to the mosaic constitution of 


above all, a believer 








the German empire—there are, nevertheless, considerably more 
} young princes and princesses brought up in the Roman Catholic 
| creed, than after the tenets of the Reformed Church. The Catholic 
princes, it seems, multiply more than their Protestant brethren, 


each of these classes is laid down most markedly and distinctly | although, as a rule, they do not arrive at quite so old an age. The 


making trespass all but impossible. Sharpest in outline and best 


largest of all the royal houses of Europe, are the families of 


fenced off is the topmost division, comprising the various members | Hapsburg and of Lichtenstein, whi supra, both Roman Catholic, and 


of the royal families of Europe. It 


is laid down as a law, more | 


stringent than any in the Codex Justinianus, that all these mem- | 


bers are ebenbdiirtigs, or equal by right of birth, whatever may be 
their political or other position. 


one-seventh of the land of the whole earth, stands, according to 
the Almanach de Gotha, exactly on the same level with the sove- 
reign prince of Lichtenstein, whose realm extends over a few bogs 
in the Tyrolese mountains, and who furnishes seventeen men and 
adrummer to the army of the German Confederation. So well, 
however, is the Codex of Gotha acknowledged among the royal 
class, that the great Czar never for a moment hesitates to recog- 
nise the little prince, and all his little kith and kin, as ebenbiirtig ; 
and should the youngest son of Lichtenstein demand the hand of 
the autocrat’s only daughter, the offer would not in the least be 
held presumptuous, but perfectly en reyle. Inepistolary intercourse, 
the Czar addresses the prince as *‘ Monsieur mon frére,” and in every 
other respect the brotherhood is carried into the smallest item of 
royal etiquette. But great as is the equality on the high table land 
of royalty, immense also is the gulf which severs it from the ter- 
race below, containing the second division of Gotha humanity. 
There are barons in Hungary and Bohemia a thousand times as 
Tich and powerful as the sovereign prince of Lichtenstein, but woe 
to them if they should aspire to the hand of one of Lichtensicin’s 
daughters! An ignominious refusal would be the least for them to 


‘Thus, the Czar of all the Russias, | 


. . . . . . | = =: . due S« 
who rules a territory of nearly eight millions of square miles, being | given kings to Prussia. 


including within their sacred cirele more matrimonial eligibilities 
than a dozen ordinary Protestant households. ‘The house of Hohen- 
zollern is itself far more productive in its two Catholic branches, of 
Heehingen and Sigmaringen, than in the younger line which has 
‘The handsomest and, it is believed, most 
accomplished princess of Europe at the present moment, is Furstinn 
Maria of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, born November 17, 1845, 


| and therefore exactly four years younger than the Prince of Wales. 


But, owing to the difference of creed, the radiant Furstinn is noli- 
me-tangere to his royal highness. Somebody in Russia, where 
people are more accommodating in matrimonial religion than in 
this country, is said already to be looking out for this paragon of 
princesses. 

After sifting and distilling the contents of the royal Doomsday- 
book with the utmost care, the sad fact remains at the bottom, that, 
as already said, there are really no more than seven eligible ladies 
in the world to whom the eldest son of Queen Victoria may offer his 
hand. The list being so extremely circumscribed, it seems worth 
while to set forth the names of this galaxy of beauteous candidates 
for the throne of Great Britain and the Indies. First on the list, 
according to rank, stands Princess Alexandrine of Prussia, born 
February 1, 1842, the youngest daughter of Prince Albert, brother 
of the King by Princess Marianne of the Netherlands. It is unfor- 
tunate for this young Princess that from an early age she had to be 
the involuntary spectator of domestic dissensions, which ultimately 
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led to a jwlicial divorcee of her parents, pronounce] by judgment 
of the Consistory of Berlin in March, 1849. A happier home was 
that of the second Princess on our list, Wilhelmina of Wurtem- 
burg, born July 11, 1844, the daughter of Prince Eugene by a 
Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. Prince Eugene died some five 
years ago, and his children are known to be all well-educated; but 
the formidable Doomsday-book reveals that there is much ‘* morga- 
natic” blood in this family, and the fact that the mother of Princess 
Wilhelmina is related to Admiral Sir George Seymour would 
probably act as an obstacle to a union with the Royal house of 
Great Britain. ‘The third candidate is Princess Anna of Hesse, 
born May 25, 1843, the eldest daughter of Duke Charles of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and sister of Prince Ludwig, who lately married our 
own Princess Alice. Little is known of this young royal lady; 
but she is said to be very amiable, though not invested by nature 
with the “ fatal gift of beauty.” Princess Marie of Saxe-Altenburg, 
youngest daughter of the late Duke Edward, by a Princess of 
Reuss-Greiz, is the fourth candidate. She was born June 28, 
1815, and her father dying when she was only seven years of age ; 
she was brought up in great seclusion. ‘The fifth princess in the 
list is Catharine of Oldenburg, born September 21, 1846, daughter 
of Prince Peter of Oldenburg, ‘doctor honoris juris civilis ” of 
the University of St. Petersburg, and President of the Civil and 
Clerical Department in the Cabinet of his Majesty Alexander II. 
of Russia. ‘Though probably the British public would not much 
object to the doctorate of the father of this royal lady, the office 
in the Czar’s ministry might prove a stumbling-block. Princess 
Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, born February 27, 1844, the eldest 
daughter of Prince Frederick of Sehleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg Gliicksburg stands sixth on the list. The princess is 
known to be very amiable and of charming manners ; but her 
father, unfortunately, is mixed up greatly in that never end- 
ing still beginning Schleswig-Holstein embroglio over which 
the Teutonic nightmares have been hovering these thirty years 
and longer. With Ireland on our hands, and the spirit-rap- 
pings of the ghostly ** Eastern question,” the Schleswig-Iol- 
stein connection certainly appears undesirable. There then re- 
mains only one more candidate to complete the list of the sacred 
seven princesses. ‘This last royal lady is the one whom rumour 
points out as the destined consort of our future King, Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark. Her Royal Highness was born December 1, 
1844, and is the second child and eldest daughter of Prince Chris- 
tian of Schleswig-Holstein, heir-expectant to the throne of Den- 
mark, and of Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel. She is described as 
very accomplished, as well as gifted with no inconsiderable share 
of physical beauty, standing second only in the latter respect to 
the far-famed princess of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. ‘The union 
seems desirable in all respects, except the one that Prince Christian 
is as deeply involved in the Schleswig-Holstein maze as his elder 
brother Frederick. He has shown, however, cither more wisdom 
or more ambition by taking the Danish side, and as recompense 
has been elected, in 1855, to be the successor of King Frederick 
VIL. The friends of Prince Christian assert that he is aiming at 
something far higher than even the throne of Denmark, and that 
it is not unlikely he will one day bear on his brow the triple crown 
of a new empire of Scandinavia. But these are matters not 
needed to recommend fair Princess Alexandra to the notice of the 
British public, though the rumour of her selection as the bride of 





the Prince of Wales has already put the diplomacy of one-half of 
Europe in movement, created immense excitement at Berlin and | 
St. Petersburg, and caused a panic among the Jews of Hamburg. | 
who have been speculating in Schleswig-Holstein scrip. Here we | 
only ask that our future Queen should be a Protestant, her hus- | 
band’s own free choice, and not entangled with burdensome | 
political obligations,—and all these recommendations, with beauty | 
superadded, seem to meet in the Princess. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC UPON CHARACTER. 
“Sones without words” are popularly considered to exhibit 
rather an ingenious victory over a self-imposed difficulty than a 
wise adaptation of means to ends. Music is regarded as a drapery, 
good for enfolding and adorning the spoken word, but having in 
itself little form or expression. ‘The * Marseillaise,’ the * Ranz 
des Vaches,” and ** God Save the Queen,” are indeed admitted to 
rank among the powers of the world ; but their influence is chiefly 
attributed to their association (not, of course, entirely accidental) 
with certain patriotic or pathetic words. It is not diflicult to 
understand the popularity of Dibdin’s sea-songs, or that the ballad 
of Chevy~-Chase stirred Sir Philip Sidney's blood like a trumpet ; 
that Shakespeare's plays should be ina certain sense a bond of union 


-_ 


among the Anglo-Saxon race, as the Tliad was among the Greeks: 
that the songs of Tyrtzeus affected the fate of war, or that a certain 
statesman declared hiinself realy to leave law-making to otherhands 

if only he might write the people’s songs. But the anxiety with 
which some Greek thinkers debated on the effects of music upon 
national character, and the style and measures which could be 
allowed with safety to the state, finds little response jn the 
modern mind. We talk, it is true, of the “ humanizing effect of 
music,” and we encourage * people's bands ;” but we do this simply 
in order that the masses may be provided with a less brutal 
pastime than rat-killing or wife-beating ; we have very little care 
for the kind or quality of the music, because we haye very little 
belief that such things are of importance for good or for 
evil. And yet a contrary view is not untenable, as has just been 
demonstrated by M. Emile Montegut in an article of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He has thrown his essay into the form 
of a dialogue; where both sides are agreed upon the yast power of 
music, as being the very moral atmosphere of an age, and as being 
one of the most potent causes in history. But while M. Montegut 
himself lauds this power as a great instrument of Providence for 
the education of man, a young Puritan friend, who plays the part 
of Adyocatus Diaboli, can see in music nothing but the last and 
craftiest device of Satan. The case for music is argued as follows :— 
It is, says its advocate, God's engine for abolishing the two great evils 
of humanity—ignorance and the isolation of souls. Men are shut 
up in their bodies, and are deaf and dumb half their lives, and on 
the rare occasions when soul encounters soul they lack a language ; 
even eye and hand are more eloquent than the tongue, which a 
difference in education or in social grade renders unintelligible. 
Music both introduces souls to one another and supplies them with 
a worthy medium of communication. ‘The part it plays in history 
is also incalculable. Its effects are very marked in the army ; we 
see it in the passive expression of the modern French soldier, we 
see it in his behaviour in battle; a new species of courage has 
arisen of late years, which, without any of the posturing of anti- 
quity, almost without any voluntary effort, despises death. Music, 
he continues, revives the decaying monastic virtues—it dissatisfies 
the soul with all the joys of earth, and leads to virtue through 
indifference—as the lassitude of paganism led to the adoption of 
Christianity. Painting and sculpture are of the past. What care we 
for the naked hunan form? They are aristocratic, demanding a special 
education ; but music speaks the language of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Providentially coinciding in its modern development with 
the birth of democracy, it is open to all; like religion, it ean be 
accepted without being understood. God from time to time sends 
help to the sons of men, and his three most mighty messengers are 
Religion, Love, and Music. 

On the other hand the Advocatus Diaboli uryes : Man is isolated. 
True; but may not this be the very condition of his virtue? Music 
alone of the arts seduces, while it seems to instruct. It talks 
obscenity, presuming on the fact that it is untranslateable ; except, 
indeed, by the inner sensations of the body. Ifit elevates, it is by 
accident, for it pays no regard to moral distinctions ; in its eyes 
“partial evil is universal good.” But the great harm is that it 
increases sensibility. We have enough of this, as it is, to have 
rendered miserable ten generations of our forefathers ; we need not 
stimulants, but tonics; we are benevolent and sympathizing, but 
weak and faithless. The indifference which we thank music for 
producing is but a symptom of this. Musie should be forbidden 
by law, as both unhealthy and immoral. 

We have given only the direct outline of this very interesting 
dialogue, and we shall only have space for a very few remarks 
upon some of the many topics which it suggests. It is clear, in 
the first place, that the importance of music is much exag- 
gerated. It is treated as if it were the only mystic influence 
in the world, whereas we find later that there are at least 
two more similar powers admitted, viz.:—Religion and Love. 
As to the French soldiers, we should be inclined to think that 
compulsory conscription has something to do with their pensive 
expression, and that their consciousness of being organized rather 
with an eye to efliciency than to smartness is more likely than the 
ceaseless tattoo of their drums to have produced an absence of 
swagger. ‘That modern courage differs from ancient is possible, 
and the remark is at all events curious. Life has, perhaps, not 
quite so strong a hold upon us in these days of distraction 
as of yore; over-wrought nerves fear the gloom less than 
they court the repose of death. Whether the change is for the 
better is very doubtful. ‘The restlessness of a Zouave is seareely to 
be compared with the somewhat dramatic end of Nelson; at any 
rate, to attribute the change to modern music is absurd. It is a 
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phenomenon which occurs whenever the individual is strongly 
1 with his insignificance ; whether by the vast scale of the 


impresse " ’ s 
nd forms of nature, as in the East, or by the crowding of 


scenes al 
humanity and the competition of the arts, as amongst ourselves. 
Music has very little to do with the apathy of the dying Buddhist, 
or the “ happy despatch” of Japan ; and the character of European 
music is the effect, not the cause, of our diminished individuality, 
though it may to some small extent forward the tendency which it 
expresses. 

To the assertion that music pays no regard to morality we 
should reply by drawing a distinction. We should admit this to be 
true of the highest music, which ranges beyond and anterior to all 
human relations, and therefore outside of morality. ‘The lower 
music may be moral or may be immoral—i.e., it may be suggestive 
of noble or base motives—of Christian self-sacrifice or of petty 
cunning. Many of our street tunes seem to us to be suggestive 
of this latter quality. The distinction between a higher and a 
lower music affects also the question of its democratic character. 
There is much music to appreciate which a special education of 
the ear is needed, while there are many paintings in which the 
rudest peasant finds instantaneously a meaning and amoral. And 
though, perhaps, sculpture may lag behind, surely both painting 
and architecture utter, as much as music, the very latest thoughts 
of our nineteenth century. There are two assertions of the young 
Puritan which are provocative of discussion: That man’s virtue 
depends on a certain degree of isolation; and that music talks a 
language which has corporeal equivalents ; but either would lead us 
far beyond our allotted limits. We can but commend the sub- 
ject to our readers as one which is comparatively unexplored, and 
to which they will find M. Montegut’s article an admirable 
introduction. 








THE FRENCH FEELING ON ROME. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
London, August 20. 
Ir isa widely spread notion in this country that the French are 
exceedingly fond of pageantry, far more so than any other nation 
onearth. This is neither altogether true nor altogether untrue. 
The fact is, that when the Parisians swarm in the streets to enjoy 
the spectacle of some grand military display, or to catch a glimpse 
of some gorgeous train of high personages riding on horseback, 
their desire to have their curiosity gratified is always mingled with 
a lively proneness to ridicule any show which does not correspond 
with a lofty feeling. 

Now, the last Napoleon /’te presented nothing of the sort. Of 
illuminations and fireworks, of Venetian masts carrying tricoloured 
streamers, of glass lanterns, of adornments of every description 
contrived to produce a telling effect, there was enough and more 
than enough. Nor was that kind of importance wanting to the 
festival which the French are reputed to appreciate above all things 
—unilitary show. Regiments after regiments marched past the 
Empress and her son. <A review of the National Guard added a 
new feature to the scene. 

Unfortunately, there was nothing to make the hearts beat and 
the kerchiefs wave. As usual, streams of human beings poured up 
and down to any place where anything new or not new was to be 
seen ; as usual, the mob rushed to the various theatres, thus show- 
ing their unchangeable relish for out-door amusements. But not 
a shadow of enthusiasm could possibly be summoned up. People 
remembered, with a deep fecling of disappointment and sorrow, 
the magnificent military pageant which had marked this same 
month of August, in 1859, when Paris stood up, like one man, to 
welcome home so many warriors fresh from the bloody fields of 
Magenta and Solferino. ‘There were no longer now wounded 
soldiers, with ghastly faces and arms in slings, to be pitied admir- 
ingly ; no tattered flags, no captured guns, to be gazed at in stern 
delight—and what had become of the anticipated results of a 
campaign so sanguinary and terrible? Italy, on the point of being 
distracted by civil war, and laying the blame on the very Govern- 
ment from which she had to expect her salvation. Such was the 
sad vision that marred] the féte. Cries of “* Vive 0 Empereur! Vive 
Ulmpératrice! Vive le Prince Impérial!” were, of course, uttered 
by the regular troops as they passed before the Emperor, a mere 
matter of military obedience and discipline ; but the spontaneous, 
the genuine cry was, “ Vive U'Jtalie!’ and it rose from the ranks of 
the National Guard. In reality, the /’‘te, so far as the Government 
is concerned, was a total failure. 

The weather happened to be unpropitious, too, on that very day, 
not only in Paris, but nearly all over France—a cirewmstance not 
unlikely to excite the superstitious apprehensions of many among 
the priest-ridden, ignorant country people. I need not remark 


that the Parisians are by no means subject to that kind of disease. | 


However, they also drew their conclusions from the fact that on the 
1ith of August, before midnight, the little oil lamps suspended in 
front of the houses were extinguished by falls of rain or unweleome 
puffs of wind. A saying, quite in keeping with the sneering spirit 
which pervaded the crowd, went round the town, to the effect that 
- red flag was decidedly getting the better of the blue an’ the 
White. . 


| QOvereredulous people had cherished a hope that the Emperor 
| might avail himself of the opportunity to mitigate the weight of 
his iron hold, and do something towards the long-expected 
“crowning of the edifice;” but no other crowning was there 
than that of a few tall monuments by glass lanterns. In a 
letter which I have just received, a friend of mine tells me that 
at Strasbourg, where he resides, the /tte was just as dull as 
in Paris. He himself saw the two regimeuts of artillery and the 
regiment of pontoniers garrisoned there, defile in unbroken, sullen 
silence across the ‘ Place de Kléber,” despite the efforts made to 
rouse their enthusiasm by some of their officers, panting for pro- 
motion. ‘The fact is the more striking, because Strasbourg is a 
frontier town, a stronghold; and it goes far to prove that even 
pretorians are not unreservedly to be trusted, when they have once 
inhaled a certain atmosphere. 

M. de la Guérronivre’s recent manifesto continues to supply 
matter for conversation and comment in Paris. No more conclu- 
sive justification of Garibaldi’s movements could come to light than 
those effusions of one whose claim to be listened to by Europe lies 
in the fact that he has over and over again been employed in laying 
bare to the puzzled sight of the world the secret workings of his 
master’s mind. Viscount de la Guéronniére points to the temporal 
power of the Pope as a principle indissolubly connected with the 
independence of the Papacy ; and he asserts that the preservation of 
the temporal power is the leading idea of the Imperial policy as 
regards the Italians : are not these declarations plain enough? Tle 
gives credit to Napoleon for having ** induced the European powers 
to recognize the new kingdom of Italy with the reserve with which 
France accompanied its own recognition.” What can this mean 
if not that Russia and Prussia were induced to sanction the Em- 
peror’s own mode of recognition—coupled, as every one knows, 
with the protracted occupation of Rome and the maintenance of 
the temporal power at any cost? As to the famous sentence, 
* We were at Rome from a sense of duty; we shall remain there 
from a sense of honour,” its meaning is as clear as possible. 
Garibaldi cannot therefore be wrong in thinking that Italy has 
nothing to gain by delays so well caleulated, and, in all probability, 
intended to emasculate her spirit ; he cannot be wrong in thinking 
that the sooner she protests against the crafty substitution of the 
French for the Austrian yoke the better. 

It is true that the Constitutionnel has, in its capacity of semi- 
official paper, disavowed M. de la Guéronniére, refusing to accept 
him as the exponent of the intentions of a higher authority than 
himself, in which view of the case it is strongly supported by the 
liberal and half-liberal newspapers, namely, the Temps, the Debats, 
the Presse, the Opinion Nationale. But it matters little, indeed, 
whether M. de la Guéronniére’s manifesto was not actually revised 
by the Emperor, as the Constitutionnel will have it ; this much is 
sure, that no one can be more closely acquainted with the real 
intentions of the Emperor, than the man who has so often been 
selected to play the part of the Emperor's mouth-piece. <A 
cringing organ of Imperialism the Constitutionnel doubtless is. 
Still its claims to the privilege of semi-ofticial accuracy . . . . or, 
as the case may require, inaccuracy, can hardly counterpoise those 
of a paper started by such an authorized eavesdropper as M. de 
la Guéronniére is known to be. It demands no small amount of hardi- 
hood to contend, as the Coustitutionnel does, that the opinions ex- 
pressed by M. de la Guéronniére are at variance with what the 
whole world knows of the Imperial policy ; and the author of the 
pamphlet Napoléon ct UJtalie retorts with much show of reason 
that the preservation of the temporal power has invariably been 
the policy hitherto proclaimed by the French Government, and 
invariably advocated by its supporters, both in the Press and in 
the Chambers. 

He might have added, were he not bound to keep state secrets, 
that his journey to Vichy was something more than a pleasant trip, 
and that, at that time, he and his mighty fellow-labourer un- 
derstood one another to a nicety. 

If the Temps, the Presse, the Dcbats, the Opinion Nationale 
are bent on declaring, like the Constitutionne!, that no more import- 
ance must be attached to the manifesto than the personal opinions of 
the writer are entitled to, it is for this reason: being all of them 
ardent supporters of the cause of Italy, they shrink from adopt- 
ing a supposition which goes against their wishes; they affect to 
believe that Napoleon is not committed to a policy of spoliation, 
and can decently step back, in order to be enabled to discuss 
freely the question of the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome. They consequently abide by the disavowal of the Consti- 
tutionnel, although they are aware in petto that M. de la Guéron- 
nidre’s expressed ideas exactly tally with his master’s, and 
that he is not the man to have, still less to proclaim a policy of his 
own, 

Ilowever, the Emperor, conscious of the unfavourable impression 
| made by the first number of La France, recoils, as he is wont todo ; 
}and the Patrie, which will be disavowed in its turn when needed, is 
| permitted to say that the Emperor has given orders to his under- 
'seeretary to hold no communication with the editor of La France. 

Whilst this ridiculous and humiliating comedy is being per- 
formed in France, Garibaldi—a watchful mind housed in a vigo- 
rous body—pursues his career of incessant toils and indomitable 
heroism, speaking out the mind of Italy—despising any such as 
judge him by a low standard—believing in his country as he does 
in himself, because he feels that he and his country are but one, 
and making ready to run all the risks of a sudden onset, because he 
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knows better than the sages of leading journals how enervating, | question was put to M. Nigra by M. Petrucelli, « What have 
how dissolvent is the slow action of diplomatic intrigue. | you screwed out of the Emperor?” The answer was, “ Nothing 

Against whom, after all, is he waging war? Against the King? | absolutely nothing!” ** On what, then, do you rely?” “Qn the 


No. The ery of his followersis—* Long live Victor Emmanuel | unknown!” A Frermay, 
THE CRISIS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


and Garibaldi!” So little is he open to any suspicion of disloyalty 
[From our Lare SpecrAL CornrESPONDENT. ] 
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that, in the Southern provinces, the prevalent opinion is that he 
and the King go hand-in-hand; for, such is the construction 
which a great many people love to put on the words he uttered, 
when on the King’s proclamation being presented to him, he London, August 22. 
thrust it into his pocket with an air of perfect unconcern: * A | Tue real interest of the American contest now centres almost 
merely diplomatic document, this is. What the King really | exclusively in the Conscription question. It is at New York 
means, I know.” And, indeed, he knows that the King is Italian | Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadelphia, and, above all, in the 
at heart, but that he has no will of his own, and must be pre- | small country towns of the North, not in the valley of Virginia 
vented from being made by Rattazzi the unconscious tool of a | that the real battle is being fought. A defeat or a victory in 
foreign despot. Virginia would be of importance, chiefly as it stimulated or retarded 
To what extent Rattazzi has suffered himself to depend upon | the progress of conseription. Volunteering has been tried and 
the Court of the Tuileries is curiously illustrated by the following | exhausted ; if the conscription fails also, the war, in my judgment 
anecdote which I have on no mean authority :—At the time Gari- | is virtually concluded. Before, however, 1 enter on the subject of 
baldi was at ‘Turin, the Prime Minister ventured to call upon him | conscription, let me try and unravel the confused purport of the 
at the house of Annonay, his host ; but, being fully aware of the | telegrams with regard to the actual movements of the war. 
feelings of emnity entertained by Napoleon towards Garibaldi, he The immediate anxicties, then, with regard to McClellan's army 
took care to shroud his visit in mystery, so that it was past mid-|seem to be removed. ‘The arrival of Porter's mortar fleet from 
night when he presented himself. At this the proud, honest, | the Mississippi, is thought to have secured the passage of the James 
straightforward soldicr could not help taking offence, and he cy- | river from Fortress Monroe to the Federal encampment. The 
claimed, ** What! am T such a heinous, contemptible being, that | Confederate batteries have been silenced, and in a measure 
people should think it impossible to call upon meexcept stealthily?” | McClellan appears to have resumed the offensive. General 
Now, there is no denying the fact that Rattazzi has a very strong | Hooker’s division, it appears, advanced some way from the 
hold on the mind of Victor Emmanucl, whose popularity he is the | camp in such force as to induce the Confederate army to 
very man to damage, nay, to compromise altogether. Already | move down from Richmond under the impression that the 
symptoms of disaffection begin to creep out. The next day after the | Federals were advancing upon the city. Still, I have little idea 
issuing of the King’s celebrated proclamation, on his return from | that any serious general movement is in contemplation from the 
hunting, as he was going past the body of the officers who lic in| James River. I learn, from private sources, that McClellan has not 
garrison at Turin, one of them was hearderying out, ** A Roma con | been reinforced to any extent since the battle of the Chickahominy. 
Garibaldi!” "The face of the King reddened with anger, and the | Indeed, the reinforcements sent are barely sufficient to supply the 
officer was immediately put under arrest. At Naples, a Garibal- | strain constantly caused by disease and desertion, The reason why 
dian demonstration on a vast seale took place on the 15th of Au- | greater reinforcements are not sent, is because there is no object 
gust in the teeth of a stern proclamation published by La}in sending down troops solely to bring them back again, 
Marmora. At Milan, the people were not satisfied with the | MeClellan’s army is maintained on the Peninsula solely to avoid 
usual ery, “ Down with Rattazzi!? Cries of a far more | the discouraging effect which would be produced in the North by 
unconstitutional character, which no Italian paper will dare to put | its withdrawal, and, up to the latest advices, its position was con- 
on record, were uttered. At the sight of the blue streamers, with | sidered safe. Burnside’s force has been landed at Acquia Creek on 
which, in public festivals, it is customary there to adorn the strects, | the Potomac ; and, according to the telegram, is now stationed at 
the people began to shout fiercely, ‘* Down with the blue colour!” | Fredericksburg. On the other hand, it appears probable, to say 
leaving it uncertain whether blue is to be proscribed as being the | the least, that General Bankes has been defeated on the Rapidan, 
ancient colour of the House of Savoy’s banner, or as being the | ** Stonewall” Jackson crossed the river from the east, and General 
colour by which the French is distinguished from the Italian flag. | Pope sent General Bankes to stop his entrance. The attempt 
The ‘Turin press would have us believe that some of the best | was, apparently, unsuccessful, and though the New York 
friends of Garibaldi are, just at this moment, busily employed in| papers declare that the Confederates ultimately retreated, it 
trying to keep him from the field of action. Such is not the case ; | is clear that the Federals cannot claim a victory. It is asserted 
the truth is, that some of them, who had, indeed, repaired to | by private telegrams received in London, that Bankes’s loss 
Sicily for that purpose, have changed their mind on becoming | amounts to 3,000 killed and wounded. It is not probable, however, 
convinced that action was henceforth the only way to force a| that, till the heats are over, either army can advance any great 
solution of the problem. Among these I will mention Mordini, | distance from their basis of operations. In the words of the 
whose cireumspection and cold firmness are admirably caleu- | telegram, “the heat has become so intense, that military opera- 
lated to temper the passionate energy of Garibaldi, — As for} tions are materially retarded.” Every attempt is naturally made 
him, he is more than ever determined to show that “ Rome| by the Government and the press of the United States, to exag- 
or death” were not empty words in his mouth. To cross | gerate the importance of the military movements now going on, and 
the Strait of Messina, attended by his army, is more than he | therefore all accounts of fighting in Virginia should be received 
can attempt, on account of the French cruisers ; he knows it well, | with caution, whatever side they seem in favour of. 
and his plan, at present, seems to be to make his escape from Sicily Some two months ago, in writing from Boston, I spoke of the 
and to land in Calabria alone, or nearly so, leaving behind him the | “ coming change” in the feeling of the North, and in its action on 
piccioti, who are instructed to cut out work for the regular troops} the war. ‘The change has been delayed longer than I expected 
by throwing themselves in the mountains. Once in Calabria, he | then, but it has come at last. The indications of this change are 
would have no difficulty in raising the country. That he knows, | obvious enough. On the 8th a war meeting was held at Washing- 
too! ton, at which the President not only was present, but spoke. In 
No reliance whatever must be placed on the news spread by the | so doing, Mr. Lincoln committed a breach of Presidential etiquette. 
Turin Cabinet, as to the desperate situation of Garibaldi, and the | The rule in Washington has been hitherto, and with good 
suppression of the movement. ‘Telegraph intelligence goes through | reason, that the President never took any part in public discus- 
the hands of the Home Office, the censorship of which is exercised | sions, and, indeed, was never present at any private social 
according to the requirements of the moment: the correspondent | entertainment. During the present regime, however, these 
of the Times confesses it, and may well, in this respect, be trusted. | rules have been broken through, not, I think, with advan- 
[t is within my personal knowledge that, on the 15th of August, | tage. At this meeting Mr. Lincoln put himself forward to de- 











no papers or letters from Sicily were received at Turin, the intelli- | fend his subordinate officers, and virtually took upon himself the 
gence they conveyed not being probably to the taste of the | whole responsibility for the failures in the campaign. ‘The speech 
Government. was a gallant, if not a wise one, and a few months, or even weeks | 
In fact, Garibaldi at Palermo is, morally speaking, all powerful. | before, the meeting would have separated with a vote of uncondi- 
The authorities stand perfectly isolated, and, whatever may be said | tional confidence in ‘Honest Abe.” But the time for votes of 
to the contrary, are very remiss in throwing impediments in his | confidence has gone by; the popular mind is excited, and, even 
way. ‘The soldiery are all confined to their barracks. The landing after the President had spoken, a resolution was carried, declaring 
| 


of some companies of volunteers has been prevented, but there 
is no lack of them. Muskets and money are coming in also. 
Whilst the Picdmontese officers are coolly treated, the ex-prodic- | 
tator of Sicily, Mordini, is courted by every one. ‘The patriots 
whisper to one another that the best course to take is to compel 
Cugia to embark, and to elect Mordini, se that the Sicilians should 
be at liberty to uphold Garibaldi as much as they like: and, on 
the other hand, great care is taken not to bring the regular troops | 
near Garibaldi’s volunteers, for fear either of desertions or a 
conflict. On the old Piedmontese army the Turin Government can 
certainly rely ; but is this enough ? Many are those who speak of the | 
downfall of Rattazzi’s Ministry as unavoidable, and that it is in a | 
state of distress is sufliciently shown by the sending of the | 


| 


that the hesitation shown in volunteering was due to the misgivings 
of the people, as to the conduct of the war and the sincerity of the 
Government. In like manner, the war itself is increasing in bit- 
terness. ‘The patience of the North isat last giving way. General 


| Pope has resorted to the Napoleonic plan, of making war pay for 


war in Virginia, and President Davis has retorted by declaring 
that Pope's officers, if captured, shall be treated as freebooters not 
as prisoners of war. A Federal General, M‘Cook, has been mur- 
dered in Alabama, on the frontiers of Tennessee, and it is reported 
that the Federal troops at Nashville have revenged the murder by 
executing several well-known Secessionists in Tennessee. In fact, 
the evil blood of the North, as well as of the South, has been raised, 
and, for the first time, the ery of the North is for vengeance, not 


Marquis Pepoli to Paris. What will be the result of the confi- | for conciliation. 


dential mission of this grandson of Murat no one is able to tell, | 
not even Napoleon himself, perhaps. About a month ago, the 








Then, at this moment of excitement and anger, there has come 


‘the call for the conscription. In estimating the reports we receive 
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about its progress, we should bear on > or two fac ts in mind, It is 
jdle talking about a tyranny existing In the United States, which 
hinders us from ascertaining the real mind of the people. Vo any 
ler who has been through the North recently, it is useless ex- 


trave , : : 
» Government is concerned, in every bar- 


plaining that, as far as the , i 
room, public conveyance, or social gathering, a main is as much at 
liberty to express his opinion about the war as if lic was in lng- 
land, ‘The tyranny, if tyranny there is, is that of public opinion, 
All that public opinion demands, is that a person in the North 
should not express his sympathy openly with the South, and short 
of that the extremest license is allowed. ‘Take, for instance, the 
Gordon case, of which our newspapers have spoken so much. ‘The 
Gordons were Boston merchants, open sympathizers with the 
South, and suspected of being in correspo:dence with the Southern 
leaders. An information of treason was laid against them, appa- 
rently on insuilicient evidence. ‘Chere is no town in tae Neth, wi 
the Union sentiment intense as ia Boston: no town, 
therefore, where an avowed Sccessionist might be more likely tom: 
with seant justice. The state prosecutor, Mr. Dana (the well- 
known author of *’Two Years before the Mast”) withdrew the 
charee, on the ground that no jury would convict on the evidence. 
‘The case was over, aud if the court had wished to stifle any free 
expression of opinion, there was no reason whatever why tlic 
matter should not have been dropped quietly. ‘The 
counsel, however—Mr. Sennett, who, if Lam not mistiken, de- 
fended John Brown in Virginia—expressed a wish to speak ii 
behalf of his clients, and the wish was granted. fe availed hin- 
self of the permission to make a most furious attack on th 
Government and the war; yet he was allowed to finish his 
speech without interruption, and publish it next morning withous 
comment. “If,” he said, among other things, * 1 am to put up 
with all this, and say nothing; or else be shut up by orderof W. TL. 
Seward, | want to know seriously and calmly, what shall | fight 
Jeff. Davis for? What more can he do to me than Seward and 
Stanton have done already :”) We talk of Mr. Seward’s tyramiuy 
Yeing more than that of the Czarof Russia, but yet Mr. Sennoti 
is allowed to say and print such words as these without notice or 
ints rf rence, if Mr. Sennott were, | lieved to be a Sece sionist 
public opinion would demand his being silenced, but as he is known 
to be an Unionist he is allowed to utter his discontent openly, 
Neither Mr. Seward, nor Mr. Stanton, nor the President, nor 


is So 





Gordons’ 





‘i 
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eny American oflicial, can really perpetrate any act of oppression | 


without the sanction of public opinion, ‘Lhis remark applies 
specially to the conscription, Supposing the public opinion of 
any State is sincerely opposed to the conscription, the central 
Government has no power by which to enforce it. l-ven if the 
Government were willing to mareh troops into any loyal State to 
enforce obedience, it has no troops to spare. Each State alone 
raises its own contingent by its own state officials, eleetel by the 
people of the State, and, therefore, it is impossible that the con- 
scription can be carried out anywhere against the will of the 
majority. But, supposing, on the other haud, the majority are in 
favour of conscription, then there is no reason why measures of 
coercion should not be adopted towards the recusant minority, 
and in this way the very severity of the measures adopted towards 
persons who wish to avoid the conscription, woul be a proof, not 
so much that the conscription is unpopular with the people, as that 
the measures required for its enforcement are sanctioned by public 
opinion. 

This view is borne out by the tenor of the telegrams, confused 
as they are. The accounts of opposition to the couseri] tion, and 
of the violent measures adopted to enforce oledicnce, all come 
from New York. In Missouvi and the Border States, I have 
little doubt the balance of public 0] inion is against cOnseri] tion. 
In these States we hear of no coercive meastires being adopte:d, 
for the simple ronson, that pubhe opinion will not enferce them. 
In New York, on the contrary, the vast majority is in favour of 
the war and of any measures required to prosecute it. The 
minority, which dislikes the idea of conscription, consists of the 
foreign population, and chiefly of the Irish. Now the Irish are 
extremely unpopular in New York, and the native Americans are 
naturally indignant at finding that the Irish, whose proscnece all 
along they have tolerated rather than welcomed, desert them in the 
hour of danger. Moreover the rowdy element is strongest ia New 
York, the least national as it is of American cities, and the rowdy 
element has little regard for personal rights. A great portion, too, 
of the announcements about the frontiers being 
strictly guarded to prevent the eseape of boats of fugitives must 
be taken as * sensation” paragraphs. Mr, Stanton is e 
issuing any amount of King Cambyses’ prochuuatious, ai 
issue this one, but no power on earth can hinder men from walk- 
ing over an imaginary frontier of some thousand mil.s in | 
such as lies between America and Canada. 

Take it altog: ther, then, I think the ] rob WLility is that the con- 
scription is accepted by the native Americans, who form seven- 
tenths of the army, as they do of the population, and that the 
national spirit is excited so fiercely; that the most extreme measur 
are taken to enforce the will of the majovity. If the conseription 
succeeds, no matter how, then the war will have a new lease of 
life, and the Federals another and a better chance than they have 
had as yet. If not, the struggle is over, and a temporary compro- 
mise must be come to. It is, in fact, the erisis of the revolution. 

Yet, with all this, the possibility of ultimate defeat scems never 
to have presented itself to the Northern mind. ‘The press and the 
public admit their danger and their difficulties with even exagger- 








and seaboard 








ated candour; but that these dangers can really be fatal to their 
cause, they seem unable to appreciate. Ina letter I have just re- 


| ceived from Washington, written by a friend of mine, by no means 


over sanguine, [ aim still told that military men entertain no doubt 
of the Federal troops being in Richmond by the first of next month, 
if not before. Whether this is stern resolution or simple infatua- 
tion a few weeks will show. An ENGLISUMAN, 


we > 
Hine Arts, 
~~ 
Asione the many picture exhibitions now open in Loudon, there 
are ho two which afford more widely-marked contrast than Mr. 
Leech’s * Sketehes in Oil” and Mr. George Cruikshank’s large 
painting of the * Worship of Bacchus” in Wellington-strect. 
Both are the productions ef men who had previously won high 
reputation by mecans of the pencil and the ctching-necdle—of the 
representative art-hunorists of their times who have left their mark 
on their respective periods ; but in every other respect how totally 
ditferent—how opposite in aim and feeling! Few artists are more 
widely known than George Cruikshank. lor nearly fifty years he 
Was shooting folly as it flew, and delighting us all with his exuberant 
fun and pungent sarcasm. It is now some time ago that he made 
{ an oil-painter; his first essay was, | think, exhibited at 
Institution under the title of the “ Disturbed Con- 
eregation.” "This was followed by others at the same place and the 
Royal Academy. In an art point of view: they had litle to 
recommend them, being crude in handling, opaque and carthy 
‘They were simply curious as reminiscences of the 


hi deLat a 


the British 


in colour. 


humorist who, from the time he began his artistic life 
with caricaturing the firmt Napoleon, till at sixty years of 


age he entered the schools of the Royal Academy is a pro- 
bationer, and took his place among the boys to draw from the 
Apollo and Lacoon, has lived a life of indomitable energy and 
perseverance, throwing off continually and in large numbers the 
inost grotesque aud humorous designs. It is scarcely news to the 
world at large that Mr. Cruikshank has been for some years one 
of the staunchest advocatesof the temperance movement, and devoted 
his chief energies to invectives against and dissuasives from the 
vice of drinking. Of the many works which during this period he 
has issued, the powerful series in cight plates, called ** the Bottle,” 
will be freshest in the recolleetion of most people. But these fre- 
quently intemperate arguments in favour of temperance were broad 
and philosophic compared with this his latest work. Increasing 
years have not matured the reflective powers of Cruikshank. He 
Is more bigoted, more of a partisan than ever. He argues with 
the rashness, the impulsiveness, the one-sided views of a boy. He 
has thought so long of the pump that he is in some danger of 
having water on the brain, 

* The Worship of Bacchus” oecupies a canvass measuring over 
13 by 7 feet, which is crowded with figures, none of which exceed 
18 inches in height. A mere catalogue of the incidents depicted 
thereon would occupy several pages of the Spectator. "There are 

me thousands of personages arranged in different groups, all 
more or less on the road to intoxication, or suffering the penalties 
of over-indulgence. All the evils which the world has known, are 
traced to one sowree. ‘The attempt to vive a clear description of a 
picture which is composed of numberless smaller pictures—which 
presents an endless serics of wheels within wheels—would be simply 
impoesible, Its very aspect is bewildering and confusing in the 
highest degree, and the inspection it demands is rather that required 
in poring over an intricate map than in looking at a picture, A 
brief general description of the work is all 1 can attempt. In the 
centre rises the altar of Bacchus, tended by assiduous priests in the 
shape of licensed vietuallers, who are dispensing liquors to a 
debase:| and infatuated crowd, who offer their own or other people's 
property with equal readiness in exchange for the fatal draughts. ‘The 
worshippers are of all classes and grades: the murderer and suicide, 
the macman and thief are conspicuous figures ; lunatics dressed as 
Picrrot: ndulge in frantic gambols before the efliy of the god—rioct 
and debauchery are everywhere rampant. In the immediate fore- 
ground are several groups engaged in drinking on the various oc- 
casions Which secial custom considers necessary, such as a birth, 
a christening, or a burial, and these are doubled or contrasted by 
the same incident in a lower sphere of life. Above these again, 
and on each side of the * ‘Temple of Bacchus,” in oddly constructed 
niches and alcoves, are more drinking parties. ‘ihere is a clerical 
drinking party, headed by two hali-fuddled bishops, who have 
donned golden qiitres for the occasion. ‘Lh: y are being re} roved 
for their indulgence by a highly conscicntious Twk. On_ the 
Oj posit ‘ si lo the Dissent rs come in for their share of ¢ istigation— 
type are held up to reprobation, and a 
benighted heathen contemplates a missionary, out of whose pocket 
peeps a gin bottle. ‘Lhen there is a college wine party, a judge 
trying a prisoner for a murder, occasioned by drink, and the same 
judee, still in his robes and attended by his brethren of the bench, 
venially fu ldling themselves in another compartinent. ‘The army 
and navy fare no better; the physician and doctor determine to 
make a roaring night of it; the literary man, the artist, and 
the imusician form a crapulous trio; the policeman, who takes 
up the drunkard, and the magistrate who fines him, both take 
good fer them after the event, and the under- 
the door tosses a glass of surreptitious gin. 
+ “that makes the world go round,” 
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Everybody is tippling. Those of us who are not intoxicated 
already, will be so shortly. There is no remedy but the pledge 
to save us from every imaginable crime. No man, or class of men 
can pass unscathed through the fiery ordeal of the Cruikshankian 
satire; his eagle-eye has detected the rock on which society is 
a splitting. Yet, there is one class that the artist respects, 
and those who are old enough to remember with what remorseless 
and persistent severity the artist pursued George IV., will be 
somewhat surprised to find that royalty, owing to a newly- 
awakened sense of conservatism, is allowed to go scot free. ‘The 
background of the picture is equal in horror to the other portions. 
The material wealth of the nation, as well as its habitants are all 
involved in the sacrifice of Bacchus. Ships, camps, and ware- 
houses are being consumed by fire, caused, of course, by the care- 
lessness of drunkards. A railway train driven by a drunkard has shat- 
tered itself down an embankment. Gloomy-looking buildings for 


the existence of which, did not drunkenness exist, there would of | 


course be no necessity, crown the whole. Conspicuous among 
these are the gaol, the hospital, the union, the lunatic 
asylum, to say nothing of the cemetery. It is painful to record 
an adverse opinion on the work of one who has honourably spent a 
long life in providing excellent amusement for his fellow creatures, 
but truth compels the statement, that never has Cruikshank been 
seen to less advantage than at present. It was unwise to give up 
the cap and bells for the preacher’s gown. His aim of ‘doing 
good’ in his generation is entitled to respeet, but he has mistaken 
his vocation in trying to become a teacher. We have lost a great 
deal of mirth and genuine humour, and have only some very faulty 
one-sided logic in ifs place. No drunkard was ever reformed by a 
picture any more than an inveterate gambler would turn from his 
evil courses after witnessing the play of the ‘Gamester.”. Moral 


precepts, however much some painters may flatter themselves, | 


are not within the scope and province of art. Regarded 
for its qualities of execution it would be a mockery to 
criticise the “* Worship of Baechus,” though in that respect it 


certainly is not inferior to some works that we see annually by | 
painters who have devoted their whole lives, and not only their | 


later years, as in Cruikshank’s case, to the art. Few traces of the 
old fun are visible anywhere—it is a huge and ghastly nightmare— 
very grim and gloomy in conception, unrelieved by a single touch 
of joy or loveliness—the contemplation of which has a saddening 
effect on the mind when I consider how much time, thought, and 
patience have been devoted to its production by the great 
humorist who, in the days of his strength, gave us those vivid and 
fanciful illustrations to ** Grimin’s German Stories,” ** Oliver 
Twist,” and those racy **Comic Almanacks.” For the sake of 
these, and many others like them, the name of George Cruikshank 
will be affectionately handed down from generation to generation 
long after his temperance pictures have been forgotten. 

‘To pass from this to Mr, Leech’s collection at the Egyptian Hall 


is like coming into air and sunshine after a day spent ina prison | 


or a police-court. Here all is harmless mirth, and jollity; the 


ss . | 
satirist may give you a sharp rap or two over the knuckles, but the | 


kindly smile with which he accompanics the act makes you forgive 
him at once, and like him all the better for it. Few artists have 
ever mirrored their age more thoroughly than Leech; perhaps 


Cruikshank was as true to the George IV. period, but there was | 


always a certain mannerism of face and features from which to this 
day he has never been free. We have all seen Leech’s people, met 
with them, and talked with them, and here we can renew aequaint- 
ance with them in fairer proportion, and with their merits enhanced 
by the aid of pleasing colour. ‘There are nearly a hundred subjects 
from * Punch” reproduced on an enlarged scale on canvass by a 
mechanical process, painted by the artist himself, and having also 
his autograph in the shape of his signature and the description of 
the subjects. ‘The artist has terme: these ** sketches,” and seemingly 


anxious that they should not in any way be considered as finished pic- | 


tures, has in each instance left a margin of white canvas intervening 
between the subject and the gilt frume. In the carlier specimens there 
aremany signs of the beginner—the black lines of the woodeut do duty 
for much of the effect, while the colour is laid on in a thin and 
hesitating manner. With practice Mr. Leech has acquired con- 
fidence, and in some of those recently added there are high qua- 
lities, both of execution and colour. Here and there some 
error in proportion, which scarcely encountered observation in the 
original drawing, has been made manifest, and in a few cases 
the expressions of the faces are scarcely so happy; but, though 
some of the designs may have suffered in the translation—in the 
majority of cases the gain has been decided. Few even of those 
who have ever been ready to testify to Leech’s great skill as an 
artist in black and white, were prepared for such evidences of the 
colorist’s faculty as he has in many instances shown. Landscape 
was always a forte of his, but in some of these backgrounds 
he has surpassed himself, as a case in point might be men- 
tioned—the painting of the distant sea and weed-covered rock 
in the scene where the sentimental gentleman is warbling an 
operatic air in perfect unconsciousness of the proximity of a group 
of pretty laughing girls. Not less good are the evening sky and 
river bank, where the two men are pulling a boat. ‘The back- 
grounds to the hunting scenes, again, are in most cases excellent. 
The horses in the latter are painted with great firmness and 
spirit, and with all that knowledge of the animal's * points” 
which has made Leech’s horses a household word with the knowing 
ones in horseflesh. How well, too, his men and boys always sit 
their horses, how true they always are in action! Of Leech’s | 


a 
power as a humorist I have already spoken at length; nor is it 
necessary to describe subjects which every one who sees will rec : 
nize as old friends. Suffice it to say that some of his most charming 
| girls and most drawling swells may be seen here together, } . 





Unters 


| and fishers,—Mr.Briggs training a very small pony in the Kare 
| manner, Paterfamilias taking his daughters for a blow on the 





jetty, and poor * Mossoo,” on whom Leech has been very hard 
| lately, suffering from the mal du mer, and numerous others, To 
| those who are afflicted with bile or indigestion, or who, from any 
| cause, are disposed to look with a jaundiced eye on the world and 
| human nature in general, no more salutary advice could be offered 
| than to repair at once to the Egyptian Hall. Mr. Leech has won 
| many honours, but this series of ‘Sketches ” entitles him to yet 
one laurel wreath more. Dry Porr 


susie, 





| Tne series of cheap nights at her Majesty's Theatre seems at last 
to have reached a limit beyond which no extension is possible 
the departure for the Continent of all the principal «rtistes, 
| Whatever may be said as to the orthodoxy of reduced prices, and 
after-scason performances, it must be said that, in the present ease, 
the * lower two millions,” for whose benefit they are intended, 
have nothing to complain of in the way of any dini- 
nution of the attraction of the season performances. Mr, 
Mapleson has the most exemplary way in carrying out 
his assurance that no alteration whatever should be made in 
any department of the Theatre. In fact, 1 doubt whether any 
operatic performances more interesting, both musically and dra- 
matically, than that of Les Huguenots last week, have taken place 
during the year. That ** grand opera,” grand in the real as well as 
the technical sense of the word, suffered at the beginning of the 
season under the disadvantage of an incompetent Raoxl, but, 
Signor Giuglini having resumed his post, every portion of the 
opera is alike done justice to. 

‘Lhe only other special features of the present series of cheap 
nights have been the performance, on Saturday, of Martha, for the 
first time of the season, and the production, in the same night, of 
a new cantata, “VItalia,’ by Signor Giuglini. With regard to 
the opera, there is hardly any occasion t » say that Platow’s delicious 
music was as welcome as ever. To judge from the number of perfor- 
mances all over Europe, Martha is by far the most widely popular 
opera of the day, and I do not think the causes of that popularity 
are at all difficult to discover. ‘There is not an opera on the stage 
so replete with melody, of so popular a character, and yet so ori- 
ginaland refined ; in the concerted pieces,the combination of melody 
and ingenuity of contrasts is even more striking, while the admi- 
rably close adaptation of music to the story from one end to the 
other, cannot fail to strike the most unappreciative hearer. ‘lhe 
story, too, containing just enough romance to introduce an 
element of more sincere interest, without a too violent con- 
| trast with the comic element, and to give scope for pleas- 
ing variety in the music, is certainly a great relief after the 
harrowing scenes and appalling crimes of the majority of operas, 
and the too broad fun of many of the remainder. ‘Lhe perform- 
ance of Saturday, too, was unexceptionable. Mdile. ‘Titiens, un- 
bending from her great tragie efforts, showed the range of her 
genius by personating to absolute perfection a character so appa- 
rently unsuited for her, in that of Lady Enrichetia, the wayward 
coquette, who ends a wild freak by a romantic passion. Signor 
| Giuglini never sang ** M’appari tutt’ amor,” more exquisitely, and 

Signor Vialetti sang the famed ** beer song” with a combination 
of Italian grace of singing and British joviality of manner per- 
fectly astonishing. 

After the opera Signor Giuglini’s cantata was produced. A 
close imitation of Verdi's Cantica in character, more ambitious 
in design, and even feebler in execution, I do not think that 
much will be heard of L’/talia. When divested of the factitious 
enthusiasm inevitably called forth by its subject—the fall of Gacta, 
and the establishment of the Italian Kingdom. A few snatehes 
of forced and unreal melody for Un Uomo det Popolo, Un Mair 
Italiana, Una Voce Misteriosa, and 11 Genio d'Italia; a variety 
of the most ovtre and startling /ortissimo chords for orches- 
tra, Coro del Popolo and two brass bands; and an unceasing 
waving of tricolour flags by a crowd of five hundred people on the 
stage, draped in every shade of red that can unite to make a 
glaring and inharmonious whole, will not establish Signor Giuglint’s 
renown as @ composer on a level with that he deservedly possesses 
as a singer. 

Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, determined apparently to make 
hay while the sun shines, have announced the commencement of their 
English opera season for the early date of Monday next. Sev: ral 
new operas are promised, but no details have yet been published. 
‘The company has secured some important additions since last 
season—foremost among them being \Mademoiselle Parepa, Madame 
Laura Baxter, Mr. George Deriew, and Mr. Weiss, all of whom— 
the latter perhaps more especially —will greatly tend to increase the 
available strength of the troupe. ‘The opera on Monday is to be the 
Lily of Ki'larn y, but it docs not yet appear whether the manage- 
ment will attempt to prolong the ran of that opera as far as pos- 
sible, or will produce the long-promised Waid of Zurich before the 
Exhibition influx of visitors has quite ceased—the latter being, 1 my 
opinion, by far the more judicious course. 1 believe Mr. Benedict's 
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music to be of a more enduring character than that of any English | thing beyond was no longer fair game. Hence, it would seem, the 


ra now on the stage; but, it must be remembered, that the 
run of an English opera, with its long interludes of spoken dialogue, 
depends considerably more on the merits of the /ibretto than those 
of other nations, and the class who are capable of sitting out the 
story of the woes of Lily O'Connor and the villany of anny Mun 
for its own sake must be now very small. ; Of course, I am now 
speaking of the hundreds for whom Benedict's music will always 


ope 


friendly terms with which he appears to have been with his vie- 
tims at the last. ‘* Monsieur Canler, will you embrace me?” 
was the strange appeal of one murderer (Jadin) at the foot 
of the scaffold. The answer is characteristic: “ Here? What 
can you be thinking of? It is impossible.” In the cell, appa- 


| rently, he would have hugged Jadin as a man and a brother, but 


jossess attractions utterly irrespective of libretto, but I quite be- | 


Ree that the re-action, of which signs are not wanting, against 
sensation dramas in general, and the Colleen Bawn in particular, 
will have a serious effect on the fortunes of an opera which gud 
music will probably be known long after the Colleen Bawn is 
forgotten. 

Rumours are also afloat to the effect that the English Opera Com- 
pany actually intend to commence operations at Drury Lane some 
time in the course of the next few months. Adaptations from the 
French, Italian, and German will, it is said, be the speciality of the 
new establishment, and there is doubtless room for a great deal in 
that direction. Many an opera, containing elements of lasting 
popularity in London, cannot be produced on the Italian stage on 
account of the cost of the sp tacle, rendered imp rative by tradi- 
tion, and which so greatly increases the risk of each novelty. On 
the English stage, however, where less display is required by custom, 
and almost every expense is lessened, a good management and a 
strong company may render the undertaking a success. 

The Festival of the ‘Three Choirs, announced to take place at 
Gloucester early next week, does not present any feature of special 
interest. ‘The customary oratorios will be given with the best 
attainable talent, and the concerts and ball will also take place as 


usual, AMATEUR. 


QOKS. 

—— 

OF A FRENCIL DETECTIVE 

t century appears to have shot 


—big 


> 
5 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Lirerature within the pres 
foith anew branch. Scoundrels have always been hei 


scoundrels (to the extent of a kingdom, a previnee, or at least a 
town) for great folk.—litt!le scoundrels (to the extent of a watch 
or a purse) to smiull fol! ‘The literature of the former sort 


isto be found in poems, histories, and romances, prssim, from 
the oldest di-covered Egyptian ob lisk to the last volume of Mr 
Carlyle’s “ Friedrich ;” that of the latter, 
mentary shape, in certain comidics, in novels aud other pices « 
the picaresque school in Spain, ballads in the vernacular of ; 
Janguages, the “Newgat : Calendar,” the “Gazette des lribunaux,” 
our own poli ‘e repoits, &c., &e, reaching almost to the dign 'y 
of epic in much of M. Victor Hugo's “ Misérables.” But that 
there should have grown up of late a sconndrel-catehers’ litera- 
ture seems to be a new fact in the history of the world. The 
policeman having always the la-t word with the gaol-bird —since, 
if the worst come to the worst, he has against him the clinching 
argument of the right to survive—there was something becom- 
ing about his silence. Even when Vidocg in 1828 published his 
memoirs (which may be considered as the foundation of the 
school), he was aficr all only a thief turned thief-catcher. Since 
then, however, an ex-Prefect (M. Gisquet) has enlightened the 
world as to the proceedings of the highest authorities of the 
Pari-ian police, whilst with us detectives, prison-matrons, jailors, 
—bheg pardon, goveinors of prisons—vie with one another in re- 
lating their © auteb graphy ” or their “recolleciions.” And now 
an ~ ex-Head of the Service of Safety ” in Paris, M. Canler, con- 


f 

i 
1 
at 


tribuies a volume, which may almost be considered the type of 


the school, and which, after running through four editious, has 
obtained in France the honour of suppression. 

Sooth to say, as exhibited in the present work, and indeed in 
more than one of the others, it appears very doubtful whether 
the scoundel-catcher and |.eeper class has done itself much credit 
by breaking its—as the Poet Laureate might call it—aonian 
silence, It has been said that there is nothing more like a mad- 
man than a mad-doctor; and certainly, to judge from M. Canler, 
there is nothing more like a ra-cal than a French detective. 
M Canler may be, in his way,a good, honest. kind-hearted man, but 
his notions of goodness and honesty are certainly as peculiar as 
those of the class with which his life has been a long warfare. 
As a priest will lie “ for the greater glory of God,” so is he ever 
ready to lie for the discovery of any info: mation which he may 
be in search of, even when not cognizant of any crime. He lies ; 
ail his underlings he. He lies in speech, he lies in writing; when 
necessary, he lies in print through the ‘Gazette des Tribunaux.” 
This al\solute indifference to truth in the execution of whatever 
isdeemed to be professional duty is such, that one comes to 
wonder how far M. Canler ever told it at all, or is now tellin» it 
to his readers. Perhaps the only po’nt which secms to accredit 
his word to us is, that he cannot altogether stomach 
what may be called the Tartuffian lie proper, the lie of pions 
fraud. He evidently does not deem it quite fair that when 
Lacenaire, the notorious murderer, died strictly game, he should 
in tie pure interests of Louis Philippian morality, have been re- 
ported by the “Gazette des Tribunaux ” to have trembled and 
lost voice and colour. In short, whilst he deems every art and 
trick fair to bag his scoundrel, he scems to con-ider that every- 





* Autobiography of a French Detective from 1818 wo 1858, By M. Canter, 
Ward and Lock. 1562. 


Leadon 


mostly in a very frag- 


on the Place de la Gréve official dignity and the great Goddess 
Decorum forbade all tender emotions. 

The really revolting part of the book is that in which M. 
Canler relates. with the most open self-gratulation, how, on being 
appointed “ officier de paix” of the 6th arrondissement of Paris 
—a post implying simply the maintenance of public order—he 
contrived to carry on his old vocation of a detective without any 
money resources being allowed him; how he paid his informers 
with theatrical orders, and made gratuitous and devoted agents 
out of brothel-keepers, the landlords of thieves’ lodging-houses, 
sellers of checks at the doors of theatres, and street sellers, 
—the two means employed for this purpose being simply tyran- 
nical vexation, or the grant of illegal! ] cense, 1 he brothel keeper 
is promised “ protection when in trouble ;” the lodging-house- 
keeper is worried by visits and searches at all hours of the night; 
the seller of checks is arrested on committing any offence; the 
street seller is allowed t» hawk without a license; the hberated 
convict who has “ broken his leave” in returning to Paris, and 
has thereby rendered bimself liable to be sent back again to the 
huiks, suffered to remain on consenting to become an in- 
former. This last is the most hideous feature of the system, So 
utterly pervert dare M. Canler’s notions of right and wrong, that 
he hardly seems to believe that a criminal can be deemed re- 
formed until he becomes a spy on his former mates. On being 


is 


| appointed head of the detective staff, soon after the election of 


Louis Napoleon to the Presidency, he tells how first he raised the 


| work of informing from chaos to order by organizing a brigade 


missal ?—you have in the ex-pohe 
‘ 


of informers, whom he called his © irregular Cossacks,” composed 


new convicts,” whom he -uljected to regular discipline under 


of ee 
high pay; how in addition to these he had “ a secret police, 
composed of liberated convicts, who were under surveillance, and 


were living in the capital without leave. but whose regular conduct 
prov / that repentance hed entered their hearts.” Vhese unfortunate 
creatures received perm’ssion to remain temporarily in Paris “upon 
the express condition that they should spend the whole week at 
work, and empl y their Sunday in the service of the police, by taking 
a walk on that day, either in Paris or the suburbs, and sending 
me a report in writing on Monday, in which th *y scrupulously 
informed me of mectings with old companions, or any schemes 
of robbery they might bave heard of ... This secret police 

cured me many important captures, which cost very liule, 
as I merely grant d a premium for every arrest m ide.” 

Let us coneéive, if we can, the hell upon earth in which Chief 
Detective Canler plunged there unfortunate men—struggling to 
be honest — striving to keep away from temptation, from degrading 
recollections and associations, and compelled, under penalty of 
lo-ing their livelihood, and their churacter—aye, of being sent 
back to the hulks—Sunday after Sunday to seek again the old 
atmosphere of crime—to pretend to enjoy it though they should 
sicken at it, to attract the confidence (such is M. Cauler’s expres- 
sion) of men whom they only saw to betray them—to add to the 
honestly-earned wages of the Saturday night the blood-money 
paid by the police “for each arrest made.” What double-distilled 
villains!) What scoundrels past all hope! If French society, 
under the Imperial regime, has to be kept safe by machinery so 
infernal, the Father of Lies defend it! for with the God of ‘Truth 
its police has certainly naught in common. 

It appears superfluous to give any detailed account of a book 
which, as containing the quintessence of a series of peculiarly 
exciting police reports or soon will be, in everybody's 
hands But the work in itself a remarkable one, and 
suggests a good deal of not altogether pleasant thought. One 
would fain believe that the picture presented in it of 
the French police, has nothing in common with the realities 
of our English sysiem. Still, that system is, in its results upon 
the men themselves, far from satisfactory. Any one who will, 
for a continuous period, watch the police reports, will be surprised 
at the number of offences committed by ex-policemen. ex-turn- 
keys, and the like; and scarcely less so at the frequency of 
charges of brutal violence or vicious conduct against men actu- 
ally in employ—charges which, though the magistrates evidently 
lean towards dismissing them, are too often substantiated. ‘Those 
who have had close opportunities of watching this class of men 
in London and other large cities of this country tell sad accounts 
of their sellishne-s, mutual je lous ‘es and back-bitings, and above 
all. of their untruthfulness. Lhe fact seems to be that, being neces- 
sarily brought into lreq vent, andoften familiar, contact with crimi- 
nals.the edge of the man’s abhorience for crime is gradually worn 
off By degrees, as he enters more and more into the detail of the 
various arts of crime, he learns to appreciate, as a connoisseur, 
the sagacity, prudence, boldness, inventiveness, of this and the 
other artist. ‘Then the prospect of reward for the detection of 
crime, whether in the shape of money or of promotion, leads hit 
to fel that he has a pers mal interest in it; he learus to value it 
in itself as his ladder to fortune. From th’s to falsification of 
evidence,—to the practice of actual incitation to crime,—there 
Suppose it to fail, and to earn the man his dis- 
“nan a ready-irained criminal, 
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is but a step. 
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capable of taking at once his rank among the highe-t craf.smeu 
in the live. 
It is by no means comfortab’e to think how many eallines, in 


themselves honest and useful, are so bound up with some form of 


physical or moral evil us to givea positive interest in the perpetuation 
and development of it. ‘The physiciin, surgeon, and apothecary 
live and thrive by disease; the yoliceman, Old Bail-y counsel 
and attorney —the judge to a great extent—by crime; the Equity 
barrister and solicitor, Lord Chancellor and Vices, by human follies, 
quirve!s, and frauds; the judge of the Divorce Couit and his 
bar, by connubial unchastity ; the judge of the Admiralty Court 
and his, mainly by collision and wreck of shipping; all thy 
Bankruptey world, by commercial distre-s and ruin; the Courts 
of Probate and their practitiouers—to sxy nothing of clergymon 
and their burial fees—by death. Que is fain to ask, wh ther 
society could not be so organized as to give these various classs of 
persons, as far as possible, an interest in the prevention of such 
evils rather than in the perpetuation or multiplication of them. 
Some fereshadowings of preventive medicine begin to ap- 
pear in the state machinery of medical mspectorsiips —though 
even kere the ‘inspector of nuisances” lives to a great cx- 
tent by nuisances, und weuld be abolished if all uuisane's 
were. The conveyancer —s> long as he keeps his hands 
from meddling with court practice,—is, in fact, a preventive 
lawyer. And with respect to the ; oliceman, it may be said tha 
his calling is, indeed, to a gicat extent a preventive cne, or at 
least that the existence of * detectives.” as a sepaiate class 
divides them off fiom the true “ preventives.” But it must uot 
be forgotten that the “detective” is the hero of li’s class, as 
surely as the noterious ‘“cracksman” is of his. The greater 
evergy, quickness, inventiveness which go to make up tie 
character ; the greater command of money which the pursuit 
requires, the higher rewards which are open to it, the more 
exciting scenes which it is mixed up with, all tend to inv. st tire 
* detective” with a factitious superiority over his brethren. Ile 
is prominent in police reports; he finds his vats sacer in Mr 
Dickens. ‘Thus the ordinary policeman is led to look up to the 
detection of crime, and not its prevention, as the highest branch 
of his calling. It is worthy surely of serious consideration, how 
far this factitiou: superioity assigned to detection over pre 
vention can be counteracted. It may be a step in morality 


that our generation should tran-fer its admiration from the | 


Turpins to the cateh-Turpins. But it is a morbid admiration 
still, and perhaps on the whole literature is scarcely the richer by 
the memoir-writing of the Vidoeqs and the Caniers. 

LORD MACAULAY’ POLITICAL CAREER.* 
Macaviay was never unkiown. Before he had ceased to be a 
boy, his friends and teachers had noted his astonishing talents, 
his tutor found him the most agreeable of companions for a 
ramble on a Saturday afternoon, and Hannah More longed for 
the day wher ‘Tom might be in Parliament and beat them all.” 
Thus at eighteen he began lite with a reputation greater than 
mo-t men attain at the end of a successful carer. Nor 
were his friends mistaken in their hopes and anticipations 
Throughout his whole University career he was felt to be a man 
destin-d for great things. A few extracts from h‘s speeches 
while at Cambridge fully justify the admiration of his com- 
panions. He was, in his tutor’s words, “an extraordinary young 
man,” and addressed the Union in language which has all the 
beauties and merits which gained for him the ear of Parliament. 
He remiins, indeed, the last and greatest of the men for whom 
faine gained at the University has opened the doors of the House 
of Commons. ‘lo pass from the Union to Westminster, to 
address real members of Parliament, to bow to the decision of 
a real speaker, to influence by their eloguence divisions which 
may affect the fate of the nation, is the sceret ambition which 
stirs the soul of the enthusiastic partisans who week by week 
parody a'l the formalities of Parliament, in addyesses direcied to 
the president and cheered by “the honourable members 
of the Oxford or Cambridge Unions.” But they well know 
their ambition to be but a day-drean, and = that the 
admiration of a Lendon vestry is more likely to lead to a seat 
in the Honse of Commens than the enthusiastic applause of all 
the undergraduates of all the Universities in England. ‘The real 
peculiarity of Macaulay's po-ition is that he was enabled by the 
force of his own genius, end by the favour of peculiar circum- 
stances, to achieve exactly that success of which other under- 
graduates dream and dreamin vain. His brilliant essays were 
precisely what they would write, could they attain the powe: 
His University r. putation is the distinction which, of all other 
distinctions, they covet; and, above all his fortune in stepping 
almost at one stride from eminence in the Union to triumphs in 
the House of Commons, is the actual realization of the most 
dazzling hopes which their wildest fancy can sugy st. The feathe 
accomplished will never be achieved again. No University rhetoni- 
cian will ever again, under the present condition of Kugli-h society, 
turn into a Parliamentary orator, and Micaulay will be known 
as at once the most brilliant and tie last of those men of genius 
whose University reputat on opens ‘or them the career of political 
life. Other men had, before h’s time, gained a seat in Parliament 
on the strength of their youthful reputation; but not many stood 
the rough test of being tried by the peculiar taste of the House of 


es 





* The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold, B.A, Christ 
Cauwreh, Vaford, ‘Tinsley Brotheis. 





a 
Commons. Macaaliy vindicated the judgment of the men who 
applaude lhisha angues at the Union. No one ean say that.asa 
orator, he failed. A foreigner, whese testimony cannot ve suspected 
of paraity, bears witness to the extraordinary cffect p oduced 
by his speeches in favour of Refoim, and tells how evey the 
Opposition “joined in the roar of applau-e,” and “ the Ho Pd 
rung for many m-nutes with peal on pal ef approbation, as the 
Speaker resumed his seat.” — Time and expericnce added to jis 
skill, and uot long befere his death, Mr. Whitty sue 
* English gentlemen collected to hear the celebrated ornt - as 
wild with delight as an opera house after Gri-i st ten. The 
Cambritge Union may look with unchecked pride on the cre itest 
orator it has ever produced. But though Mucaulav sucee. ded 
an orator, though his reputation enabled him to overcome the hars 
whieh ke-p most Englishmen of the middle classes out of offjeo 
though Ins literary fame gained for him honours never bofye 
conceded to success in literature, every one fee's that as a 
politician he failed. Canning and Palmerston, Peel or Lord John 
Russell will be known to postcrity as political leaders ; no one wil] 
ever caro to remember that Macaulay oceupied a seat in the 
Cabinet. The fict of the failure is undoubted; its caus s are 
uot xt first sight easy to discover. But though it will lone 
remain a puzzie to histcrians how it came to pass that the most 
popilas political writer of h’s day, and one of the most succcssfy] 
orators Who have ever charmed Parliament, with a character pme 
from all Llemish, aud almest free even from the attacks of 
slander, shou'd have failed in achieving an amouw.t of poli- 
tical eminence which hes often been attained be men of far 
le-s talent and of damaged reputation, a careful investigation 
nto the ciseunstances of Macaulsy’s public life and the pecu- 
lia:ity of his genins accounts for his want of success, and throws 


as 





}some cuious Peht on the diffcultics which beset the career of 


an English pol tician who attempts to 1ise to power fiom the 
rauks of the middle classes. 

Some minor obstacles stood iu his way. <A certain want of 
tact is apparent in many of his most trifling acts. This deficiency 


|cansed him to date his addrvss to the Edinburgh electors from 


Wiud-or Castle, led him into a scrape at his first introduction to 
the socirty of Caleutia, and probably was the cause of a kind of 
per-onal unpopwar.ty which his kindue-s of heart and freedom 
from petty faults would otherwise make unaccountable. Hs 
iugeved independence, whilst almost the mo-t admirable featwe 
in his career, was not calculated to win populirity. As a young 
man, theugh burn'ng to enter publie life, he risked his election at 
Leeds retier thin court applause by giving his approval to a Bill 
which he conceived to embody, wnder a show of humanity, a plan 
little ealeulated to do good, and absolutely refused to give an 
account to the electors of his religious opinions. Men respect 
but do not love those who treat them with:omething like disdain; 
and the conduct of Edinburgh, which first disgraced iiself by 
making its most distinguished representative the victim ofa party 
of whom one half were fanatics and the other half hypocrites, and, 
later, sought by someting like servility toregain the glory of beng 
represented by the greatest of Eaglish writers, is an exact exam- 
ple of the caprice with which the mass of mankind treat leaders 
Whose hone-ty and want of pliancy prevent them from beading 
their pringiplis so as to suit the popular ery of the moment. 
Still other statesmen have known how to rise in spite of faults in 
manner and without sacrificing the most punctisious indepea- 
dence, and no account of Macaulay's career is satisfactory which 
does not give some deeper cause for his want of succe-s thaa 
these minor defects which, though not without influence, are 
never the ruling power in a great man’s life. Some critics would 
be disposed to pont to the tenacity with which he held to one 
political ereed as the error of Lis carecr. ‘This solution of his 
failure is, however, untenable. Whether the doctrines of tie 
Whig school of politicians are trne or false, they have un loubtedly 
been adopted by the mass of the English people. Almost every 
reform which the Edinburgh reviewers advocated has beeu 
carried out, and where they stopped short in the course of ipa 
provement there the nation too has halted. Macaulay's principles 
differed so little froin those of the politicians of his day that tuey 
can have been but a slight obstacle, if they were an obstacle at 
ail, in the path of his p ogress. ‘Two or three causes acted, We 
believe, in combination to hinder his P litical triun ph. Ile 
posses-ed talent, reputation, and high character. One thing 
he lacked, in that he did not posse-s either rank or wealih. 
This want was his first and = greatest hindrance. The 
middle class respects high birth and worships  preperty. 
lor talent it has no respect, or rather, it has a respect 
closely allied with envy. Llence a poiitician who attcmpts 
rise without moncy cr counections, 18 exposed at once to the 
envy of his equals and to the jealousy of his supe ri 1S. The 
former give him at any rate no help, tie latter dishke him as 
anintruder, Literary men have, it is true, risen to power; but 
it has been in spite of their literary reputation. Disraeli has 
been more hampered by his revels than by his dsgraceful 
attackson England’s last great Minister. Bulwer, though he is 
a baronet, is looked on with some suspicion because he ts an 
author; and Macaulay was attacked as * Babbletongue ” by the 
Zimes, with a discourteous vehemence which would never have 
been employed towards a statesman guiltless of having written 
epigrammatiec sentences ‘The existence of the popular prejudice 
against a writer who was not rich enough to live without using 
his pen, told we cannot but think unfortunately on Macaulay's 
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conduct. 
gain a for 


He wished apparently to suceeed in political life, to 
tune, and to obtain a lasting literary reputation. To 
schieve any one of these objects of his ambition would have 
tasked the energy and talent of most men With his powers he 
night have acco nplished two out of the three, and he was 
yernaps right in thinking that if he were to become a 
statesman, the poss*ssion of wealth was a necessity. _Chance 
siaced fortune within his reach, and when thre» years in India 
were sufficient to give him all th J wealth which he de-ired 
no ove could w nd re that he sh wld consent to leave home 
almost at the crisis of his politioal lif. Natural as was the 
cours? Which he pursue 1, it was, in our opinion, a mistaken one. 
if jnde d he had been willing to devote his whole enervies to 
statesmanship, the absolute neces ity for obtaining an indep ond- 
ence might have vindicated his ret'rement from the field of poli- 
tics, even though this ret rement threatened fatally to injure bis 
position. But he was not prepared to surreader al to his pol 
eal success. Desire for literary fame was at bottom his ruling 
To gain this the wealth gathered by his three ycars of 
He eame back 








passion. C 
exile was not ne dad. He wert to India poor 
rich, but the golden opportumty for forcing his way to the van- 
guard of the Liberal party had been let slip. The lost ground 
might in teed have be vu recovere |, but the labour requircd to do 
this would have entuiled the sacvilice of his best prospects of lite- 
rary fame. His efforts to gain a political nane beeame languid, 
and on the first rebuil he gave up the game of pol ties and retired 
with a noble dignity to the cultivation cf letiers. 

Something more, however, than the mer: forces of ext raal cir 
amstances is required to explain the wey in wh'ch thes? cireum- 
stances acted on Macaniay’s mind. His character was better 
adapted to the study of literainve than for the achi-vement of 
success in public life. All political leaders have one common 
characteristic—an intense thirst for power. “To starve if they do 
not rule” has been the source of at ovee the weakness and the 
strength ef every person who, from the days of Periander to 
those of Lord Palmerston, bas been a leader among avn. This 
hunger for rul-is found in minds of the most diderent capacity. 
Tt tormented the imbecility of Geo-ge the ‘third, no less 
than the heaven-born genius of his minister. Itis mt in itself 
any qualification for the exercise of author'ty, but vo one not 
under its influence ever fr long held pow.r. Many men of 
more than average tal nt have none of th’s trae ambition. To 
aspire to dignity, to long for renown, to wish for the trappings 
ani the ornaments of place, is commen chough, but the muuber 
of thoe who really wish to inenr the trouble of governing 
others is mach smaller than moialists who constantly warn their 
readers azainst ambition, whic! is, after all. the rarest of vices, are 
wiliing to believ Te the nomber of these lovers of power 
Macaulay did not belong. He wishe 1 for fame; we doubt much 
whether heever really wishe } to bear rale, Connected with this 
want of genuine political enthusiasm is h’s apparent lack of 
admin'strative capacity, and possibly als> his inability to 
originate avy new ilea. Tle could discern what was true in the 
thoughts of others, and could illustrate the truths which other 
men had pointed out with a copious supply of felic tous 
examples, but he never suggested a now reform, or worked 
o1t a single legislative improvement. An age which saw 
its greatest minister in Peel admired but coud not find 
employment for the genius and rhetor’e of Macanay. At 
moments a reader of Macan'ay’s works is tenpted to regret 
that labour, which did not lead to adequit® suecessin the domaia 
of polities, should have been withdrawn from the field of litera- 
ture, but the regret is useless and grounded on an erroneous view 
of the great histovian’s character. Had he never entered Parlia- 
ment he might have left behind him two or three bridliant essays, 
orsome volumesof his ** History” which will now never delight the 
public; but, though he might have written more, complete lite- 
rary leisure would have deprived his works of half their charm. 
No one could have written of Eng ish politics as he has written, 
without having himself been a politician. His experience as a 
statesman taught him how to te!l the history of the stat smen of 
former ages. Move and more lit -rature and polities are becoming 
disconnected. Macaulay is the last type of the men who broucht 
to the government of the country all the feelings, the education, 
und the dignity conferred by the euliuve of our universities ; and 
a8 We read his p litical life we seem to sce a feature of a specinl 
kind of greatness which is rapidly pass'ng away from English 
society, 








BARREN HONOUR* 
We can quite imagine that the author of “Gay Livingstone” must 
have felt a thrill of pardonable exultation when his first pro- 
duction was thought worthy of a notice—an unfavourable one, it 
is true, but still a distinct notice—in the Edinburgh Review. 
It is something to have been spoken to by the King, even thongh 
the only remark he addressed to you was a command to get out 
of the way. We cannot but fear, however, that the re-ult of 
our author's subsequent ventures must have been a consider 
able modification of the brilliant anticipations which might 
fairly have been excited by this striking testimony to the success 
of his first attempt “ Sword and Gown" was, in every material 
respect, so absurdly literal a reproduction of * Guy Livings:one. 
as to render it impos-ible to regard it as possessing a separate and 











* Barren Honour, A ‘Yule. Vy the Author of “ Guy Livingstene.” In Two Volumes 
Zondon: Varker, Sou, and |’ou-n. 





substantive existence of its own. IIs third work, which is now 
before us, is not so absolute'y ideut’cal wit! iis predecessors, but 
itexiubits very uomistakeubly the signs of its common par niage, 
Its hero, Sir Alan Wyverne, is not Guy Livingstone biaselt, but 
he undoubiedly beiongs to the class of which that gentleman is 
the most distinguished representative. He is ono of those 
magniliceut creatures who possess to a remarkable dezree the 
almirable faculty of running throagh a colossal fortune in the 
short st time and the most gentlenianly manner, anil who are 
eminently calculated to excite the enthusiastic admiration of 
young ladies in all ranks and conditions of life. At the same 
time, he is not devoid of certain comparatively amiable qualities, 
which we are incl ned to think would rend r him a p'easanter 
companion for a tolerably quiet man than either Guy Living-tone 
or Major Keone, We have in the view whieh our author takes 
of the character of this highly gifted individual almo-t the only 
strongly marked poiat of difference between Barren Honour and 
eiiter of his former works. Strange as it may sound, it is, 
nevertheless, perfectly true that the last page of the book now 
before us affords unmistakeablo evidence of the dawning in its 
author's mind of a faint perception that there may p ssibly 
be a higher type of character than that with which be has 
hitherto delighted to invest the heroes of his novels, Alan 
Wyverne was, he teils us, “a chivalrous, true-hearted man, but 
a very imperfect Christian, tle dared not openly rebel against 
the laws of God; but he wes too human to accept unhesitatingly 
the fulfilment of Ilis deevees. Throughout Alan's life Honour 
usurped the place where Religion ought to have reigned para 

mount; he sirank from shame when he would, perhaps, have 
encountered sin.” And we are distinctly told that the bad end 
to which Sir Alun, hke a!l our author's heroes, ultimately came, 
is to be regarded as a retribution exacted by some higher power 
on xecouut of these deficiencies in his charactor. This pussage 
seems to us to afford conclusive proof that the writ or of © Guy 
Livingstone has, in his later work, made a considerable advance 
in his ethical system. Ie not ouly adauts the existence of re- 
ligion as a possible motive for human act’on, but aciualiy 
cknowledges by implication that a Christim is a higher 
character than a mere chivalrous, true hearted man. We were 
not prepared for sneh admissions as these on the part of the 
author of “ Guy Living-tone ;" and we freely confess that they 
sem tous to go far towards disqualifying him for the eminent 
position which he has hitherto occupied as the high priest of 
muscular heatheni-m, 

In most other respects Barren Honour is very like the former 
works by the same author, Helen Vavasour, its heroine, Lears 
a strong family resemblance to her two predecessors, She is 
merfectly lovely, hizgh-bred, and magnificent; and is, in faet, 
ntende * to be as glorious in her way us Sir Alan Wyverne, her 
first and only lover, isin his. Still, for all this, we must ec nfess 
that we care very little about her, and are quite unable to form 
any detinite conce;-tion either as to her character or her personal 
appearance. ‘The factis that the author of ‘Guy Livingstone” 
does not possess the fieulty of imparting a distinct existence to 
his female creations ; and the on!y means by which he is able to 
atiract our attention to them in any degree is by the enumeration 
of certain phy sicalexceilencies which, plea-ing as they undouhtediy 
are, are not generally considered to be of the highest po-sible 
order, We should have no definite notion respecting that splendid 
creature in © Sword and Gown,” whose name we unfortunately 
forget, were it not for occasional g'imp-ses of a Balmoral boot and 
a worked peiticoat, both of qute unu-ual excellence, which the 
exhibitor is good enough to afford us from time to time; and, in 
the same way, a coriain vision of “slender feet, in dainty velvet 
s'ippers broidered with seed-pearl, crossed with an unstudied 
coqueiry that displays the arched in-tep ravishingly,” anbodies 
the only approwech to a distinet idea which we ave able to form of 
Helen Vavesour. Those who are acquainted with the former 
works of the some author will scarcely require to be informed 
that Miss Vavasour and her lover are brought into a position of 
great temptation, their escape from which is, in the present case, 
entirely owing to the chiva'rous contiol which the gentleman is 
enabled to exercise over his own passions. Our author's persis- 
tint recurrence to situations of this description is of itself sufi- 
cient evidence of his fondness fir French novels, even without 
the distinct statement to that effect which 1s contained in the 
present volumes; and we can quite imagine that it must to him 
be a source of continual regret that he should be preeluded, by 
the existing standard of English taste, from procucing a still 
closer imitation of the objects of his special admuratien. 

Alter all, the principal impression which is produecd upon us 
hy the perusal of the works of this novelist is, that they are 
desigued not so much to answer the ordinary purposes of the 
modern novel, as to put the reader in a position to appreciate pro- 
perly the social position, station, and varied accomplishments 
of their author. ‘This is the case, even to a greater degree than 
usuxl, with the book now before us. Its writer introduced us at 
the very outs:t into the society of— if we may be a'lowed to use 
a vulgar but expressive term—*swells” of the highest order, and 
describes their go'ngs out and their comings-in with a minute- 
ness and precision which reudered it impossible to doubt tiat he 
is in every respect on» of themselves. In the boudoir or the 
club, in the hunting-tield or the villa at St. John’s-wood, he is 
equally at home. ‘lhe intensely aris‘ocratic ring of the names of 
all his drametis persone is in uself a suflicient proof that he is 
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accustomed to move exclusively among the very highest society. heathen world. M. Dollinger supplies exa ‘tly the knowledge 
It is scarcely possible to avoid respecting a person who is in the | which) such preachers require, His book is, as it were,a catalo rt 
habit of as-ociating with the bearers of such names as Sir Alan | of ail the sins and shortcomings that can be laid to the charge of 
Wyverne, Herbert Vavasour Dudley Delamere, Maud Brabazon, heathendom. The uncertain results of ancient speculation, the 
Nina Lenox, Ivor Montresor, and Lady Blanche Pendragon ; | gros vices which disgraced Greece and Rome, wre all recorded by 
but our admiration for him ri-es to the pitch of positive enthu- | him with that sort of minute detail with which the writer of 
siasm when we make the further discovery that he is on terms | Murray’s Handbooks notes dowa the ditlerent curiosities Which 
of affectionate familiarity with Algy Beauclere, Bertie Grenvil, will repay the traveller's inspection, or with which the Govery, 
and Cis Hazlewood. So completely has he been pri served from | of a prison fills up the reports of a gaol delivery. Nor is any 
contact with anything at all approaching to low life, that, when | statement made without respectatle authority, for M. Dollinge;'s 
he wishes to make ove of his charactcrs assume as common a | pages teem with references, andl we can easily believe that fop 
name as possible, in order to conceal his identity while serving | every assertion he ventures he can cite chapter and Verse 
as drudge to a disreputable lawyer in Gray’s-iun, be can | from some ancient author. To all of that numerous class 
hit upon no more plebeian psendonym than Heury Carstairs. whose principle object m studying ancient history is to 
Nay, so determined is our author that we shall do full justice to | “ vindicate the ways ol I rovidence, or, in’ other words, 
the extent and high character of his social circle, that he more | to show how much better it is to be born in an age which listens 
than once goes out of his way to introduce certain simall | to the moralizing of A. K. H. B. than t » have been one of the 
episodical statemeuts respecting friends of his who | ave dis- | Athenians who could learn wisdom from Plato, the conclusions 
tinguished themselves in the (:imea or els»where, but who have | arrived at by this German antiquarian wil give most complete 
nothing whatever to do with his story. The author of Barren | satisfaction, whilst his erudition, his industry, and above all his 
Honour gives us another not less decisive proof of the loftiness of | dullness, will appear a satis!actory guarantee for the truth of his 
his social position, in a tendency to have recourse to foreign | opinions. Read TS, On the other hand, who refuse to think that 
tongues in cases when his own language is amply suflicient to | the whole object of studying history is to stimulate the self- 
express his meaning—a practice which, we need hardly observe | complaceney of modern times, or to draw rhetorical lessons, 
has from time immemorial been acknowledged as the special | for the good of little men of to-day, from the errors of the 
prerogative of the patrons of th» Morning Post. Thus, he | sages and patriots of bygone centuries, will rise from the 
conveys the information that womankind had nothing to do |study of M. Dollinger’s book with a sentiment of dissa- 
with his lover's ruin in the following veat sentence :—* For | tisfaction If the picture he draws be true to nature, 
once, hearing a story of human folly and frailty, you | the whole existence of the heathen world becomes an in- 
asked, ‘Dove la donna?’ and waited in vain for a reply;’| soluble enigma. Phe society be paints has no belief, no 
and closes a discussion on the Cc mmparative merits of a pony- | Virtue, no ho} e, and il be as diffi ult to conceive that Soerat s 
carriage and a sididle asa vehicle for love-making by the ver. | could have taught, or Cicero have lived, in such a world, as to 
dict,—** On the whole, I think one is most at ease en chevauchant.” | magine that purity or Justice could find th iv Lome amidst the 
Another point which our author is very anxious to impress on | citizens of Sodom or Gomorrah. Since his facts are many of 
the reader is that he is quite at home on the turf; and the means | them Indisput ible and perpk xe 1, students have to ask them- 
which he adopts to prevent the possibility of any misconception | S¢ives aguin and again what it is which makes an ac count of 
on this head consist in copiou ly interspersing his narrative with heathendom, in which 50 much Is true, Convey a general liupres- 
illustrations drawn from racing matters. Thus. when arguing | Sion of the ancient world which the feelings of every educated 
that first love is not so valuable an article as is commonly sup- | man tell him to be fa'se. We believe that M. Dollinger’s 
posed, he observes, “It would be very diflicult, I suppose, to deseriptions fail in truth, because | he _lacks both imuagi- 
convince our sisters that it is advantageous for man or woman to | nation and judgment. Much is svid of the errors engen- 
go through a cert:in amount of mild preparatory training before | dered by a vivid taney ; but they sink to n thing com- 
either is brought out for the last grand match against time ;” | paced with the mistakes atiributab’e to dullness. The least, 
and he describ’s Lord Clydesdale as watching his intended | power of realizing to himself that Grecks and Romans 
bride’s performance in a waltz with the same expression with | pagans though they were, had the same flesh and blood, and 
which “ the chief of a great stable watches the Ouks favourite as | Were influenced by the same sentiments as ourselves, would have 
she sweeps past him, leading the string of two-year-olds so easily warned even a prof ssor that human society could not have heid 
with her long, sweeping stride.” At the same time our author is tozether under a condition of such utter corruption &s he believes 
careful to vindicate his claim to be regarded as a classical scholar to have prevailed in every couniry of antiquity, and a slight 
by frequent indulgence in interjectional apostrophes, of more or capacity for weighing the fore ol evicdh nee would have pre vented 
less relevance, of which the following may be taken as a fair | au author of M. Dollinger’s leasing from placing entire confi- 
sample :—* O laughter-loving daughter of Dione, your divinity | dence in the assertions of € hristian apologists or 0! Alexandrian 
is trampled in the dust, and none wor-hip vou at the shrines of | philosophers. No elass are le-s to be trusted. Christians were 








Aphrodite, Astarte, or Asiitaroth ; but one feels tempted at times | not by education or position enxbied to judge fairly the religious 
to turn Pavan again, were it only to believe in your presence and 
power! Other, and younger and fairer faces have borne tokens 
of having met you in the wood, since your breath left a freshness 
and radiance on the swart features of the false sea-rover that 
carried Dido's heart by storm.” 

The reader may, perhups, conclude from the foregoing remarks 
that we can see no merit whatever in the productions of the 
novelist whose latest work is now before us. Such, however, is 
by no means the impr.s-ion which we are d:sirous to convey. 
It is quite true that we are not disposed to rate his novels very 
highly. ‘They are, at best, no more than highly-coloured and 
rather coars*ly executed imitations of Captain Whyte Melville's 
earlier manner, Siill, they ave undoubtedly the work of a man 
of considerable ability, who might fairly be expected to produce 
something of much greater value, provided only he could get rid 
of that ludicrous and persistent affectation which has, in his case, 
become almost a second nature. One thing, however, is quite 
certain—that his fir-t book was, in every respect, decidedly 


superior to either of those which h» has subsequently produced. | 
I Yi 


He will do well to lay this fact to heart, and to draw ‘trom it the 
legitimate conclusion that, unless he is prepared to break ground 
in an entirely new direction, he will best consult the stability of 
the reputation which he has already acquired by abstaining 
from novel-writing for the future. 





IEATHENDOM.*—{Srcoxp Norice.} 
Mr. Doéviincer is a German and a Roman Catholic, but English 
clergymen will suffer greatly, if they allow either his nationality 
or his religion to prevent them from studying his pages. His 
work is a perfect store-house for ail curates compelled to preach 


missionary sermons. They have the greatest wish t» denounce | 


the follies and vices of idolaters, but their knowledge is not 
always equal to their zeal, and youns men whose conceptions of 
the ancient world are drawn from the few books of Livy and the 
one or two easier dialogues of Plato through which they were 
forced to wade, as their path to a degree, can hardly do more than 
indulge in somewhat vague declama ions about the weakness of 
the unenlightened intellect or the immorality and vices of the 





* The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ. From the German 
of J.J. 1. Dillinger. By the Rey. N. Darnell, M.A, 2 vols, Longman, 


systems against which they themselves had revolted; and the 
later Greek writers were probably Iess able to understand 
the times and the position of their ancestors than are 
the modern speculitors trained in historical investiga- 
tion, and used to test evidence with a care unknown to the 
scholars of Alexandria or the rhetoricians of the Koman Empire. 
| Nevertheless, M. Dollinger's main errors cousist not so much in 
painting the dark side of heathen life too black, fer many of the 
wor-t aspects of paganism cannot be drawn in colours too dark 
| for the truth, as in at ounce neglecting tle Letter features of the 
ancient world, and exaggerating the amount of moral and 
} invellectual progress which has beeu made by Cliristian nations. 
These defects are nowhere more manifi st than in his summary 
| of the results attained by heathen speculation and in his estimate 
of pagan morality. “As the product of the human mind,” he 
writes, “left to its own resources, philosopliy had travelled through 
and exhausted every conceivable system at an astonisli. g outlay of 
acuteness and speculative power, and sull there was no appear- 
ance of a site upon which to found, or a creative spirit and fertile 
imagination with which to construct the new edifice.” All this 
is true. What M. Dollinger forgets is that this melancholy 
| truth applics in a degree to all times and all ages, Chiristianity 
| has done much for the world, but no honest man ean asseit that 
it has solved all the intellectual problems at which inquirers 
have laboured from the days of Tha'es to those of Kant aud 
Hagel. Onthe most difficult. and yet the most important of ques- 
| tions, donbt still remains. ‘There were Sensationali-ts aud | tili- 
| tarians, Nominalists «nd Realists, in the days of Plato, and the 
| same philosophic parties exist in the time of Mill and Whewell. 
| Nor if the whole truth is to be spoken, can it be alleged that if 
/the enigmas of speculative philosophy have not received an 
answer, the questions which concern men most nearly have been 
entirely set at rest. If the ancients wavered in their bel.ef that 
the soul was immortal, or with Catullus exclaim, “ Let us live and 


| love; when the short day is pst and gone, the sleep of eternal 


night awaits us both,” there are men in the nineteenth century 
who-e convictions as to a future life are, perhaps, not stron,er 


| than Cicero's, whilst the sentiments of the Latin poet find an 


echo in every line of Moore. What was “one guess among 


‘many ™ has, indeed, become the established creed of Christendom ; 


but it must be remembered that heathen scepticism dared avow 
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opini n mikes heterodoxy or doubt hide its own existence 


ee — . 
if, whilst the foree exerted in modern times by law and | 1841) 


| 


It is the remnant of the Duchy of Zeta, in the 


Iith century a province of the Serb empire, but governed 


When he paints the immorality of heathendom, M. Dutlinger | by hereditary princes, who, when the rest of Servia was subdued 


ean say So much with truth that he might, one would have 
thou hi, have avoided exaggeration. ‘I he degradation of women, 
the gra lual decline of population throughout the who e world, 
th: general aversion to marriage which al! the power ol imperial 
jegislation could not check, are facts established beyond di-pute 
ané which sufficiently tell their own tale. Even hy re our author 
overdo: 8 his own cxuse, sirong as it is. : To put forward the con 
dition of Rome under the Empire or of Greece in her decline, as 
repres nting the ordinary moral s'ate of the ancient world, is 
like in‘erring the morat condition of France from the state 


by the ‘Tu ks, refused to submit, and by means of their ailianees 
with Venice ani (whilst Scanderbeg’s power subsisted) with 


| Albania, maintained themselves independent, with the exception 


of Pars under the rule of the Emperor, or seeking fur) 
apicure of English life and manners in the Court of Charles 


when Juvenal 


men and 


the Second or of the Prince Regent. ven 
wrote, there as certainly existed honest 


pire | 


women, as there were ‘ound patriots and faithful wives when | 


Pope was publishing his * Satires.” Moreover, the facilities given 
fr divorce by liter Roman legislation are by no means the 
und wited sign of moral decline for which they are usually taken. 


apparently of a brief interval at the end of the 15th century, when 
one of them gave a son as hostage to the Turks. In 1516 the 
last of these secular princes abdicated, and the sovereign power 
pas-ed into the hands of the Bishop or Viadika of the country, 
who thus iniugurated a singular dyvasty of warlike prince- 
bishops, the last of whom, Peter IL, died as late as 18391. The 
change was at first not a favourable one. The secular dukes had 
retained a somewhat considerable territory, an | hal played an 
important part in the polities of the Adriatic. They had had 
paluces and churches built at Ancona, at Venice, for their Slave 
brethren. ‘They had introduce! the printing press, and had sup- 
plied all the Slave coast of the Adriatic with books. Under the 
early Viadikws the “ Black Mountain” became not oaly stripped 


'of Herzegovina, till then in great measure united with it, but 


Tey have some connection, at least, with the best feature of | 
Roman life—that increasing tendency towards legal equality | 
whieh, from the eartis-t days of the Republic down to the end of | 


the Ronan State, ifluenced all the juri-prudence of Rome. A | 
fuure historian who supposes trat, beeause divorces were 


fanditated under the reign of Queen Vi-toria, Englis! 
was le-s moral in 1860 than in I8L5, will be able to support his 
opinion by reference to the Statute Book, but will, nevertheless, 
fal into a stupendous h stovical error. Neither wi'l any compa- 


soci ty | 


reduced toone only (it is true, the largest) of the ten districts 
or provinees of which the late Prince Daniel I. died the 
sovereign. In 1687 the Turks reached Cettigné itself, the 
erpital, and for a few years ruled the country. But under 


Viudika Daniel (elected 1697) it recovered its independ nee, 


}and in gratitude for Daniel's services the vladikaship was made 


rison verween the morality of tie heathen world and of modern | 


Eur pe be really fair wheeh does not take into account the reti- 
cenvre and hypocrisy which murk modern civilizution. The 
Giesks who gathered round Socrates doubtless did many acts 
which now would excite the moval indignation of conv ets, but 
they, s/s», spoke with a freedom unknown even to English liber- 
tines. Wh ttever they did net seriple to do they had no hesitation 
in de-eribi whilst modern sinners have fully lerrnt the lesson 
impressed on Tom Jones by his tutor, that “ there are many things 
that are fit to be don» but are not fit to be spoken about.” Heathe.- 
dow when fa'r'y lookedat,doe-no indeed correspond with thie con- 
ceptions formed of it by those dreamers,so much more numerons in 


or 


horeditary in his family. Peter I. (Saint Peter, 1782-1830), the 
greatest of Montenegrin hero-s, recovered four provinces. Peter 
IL (1830-51), adistinguished Serb poet, began the orzan‘zation of 
the people, and instituted the national treasury—a fund chiefly 
destined to defray the cost of arms and ammunition in the wars 
of the country against the Turks. Danilo (Daniel) LT. (1851-0) 
broke the chain of bishop-princes by resigning his title to 
religious authority, becoming a secular prince, and marrying. 
Under hima code of laws for M ntenegio was drawn up, the 


| Turts were defeuted at the battle of Grahovo (11-13 May, 1858), 


the last century than at peesent. who attributed ali the evils of lif? | 


to pries cra't ancl kin seraft, and conld not believe that tyranny 


could exist where there was no king, or immorality where 
there was no religion. But nether was it a= Pundemo- 
num. In spite of Greek cunning anl vice, Greece still 


prevue d the noblest of statesmen and the wisest of philosophers, 
whist even amidst the degradation of the Roman Empire, the 
Roman love of law and justice survived, so that Roman lawyers 
could rear a system of legal equity and justice, on which modern 


juris's look with almost hopeless adimiration. 
J i 


DELARUE’S MONTENEGRO, 
Tur iateresting account of Montenegro (* Christmas in 
Mo:tenegro”) which concludes the second volume of “ Vacation 
Tou iss’ ts in a ship> hardly accessible to many readers. A 
bi f duodecimo of under two hundred pages, the posthumous 
work of Henri Dolarue, at one time see etary to the late Prince 
Daniel T.. published this year m Paris—pri or indeed to “ Vacation 
Tourists *—supplies in a move cmvement form the want which 


many have felt for informati n upon a subject, the importance of 


whe) to the peace of Europe is perhaps strangely dispro; ortioned 
to the ~pice which corm sponds to it on tie map. 

Montenegro, which may be said to have been discovered] for 
England some fourteen vea's back by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
is x smal'i—a very small country. Whether in length or in 


and two hitherto contested districts were re-annexed, 

It is thus that, by an incessant, aud, on the who!e, successful 
wirfare of three centurios, the Serbs of Montenegro have become 
the champions of Christianity for all their brethren. Peter I. is 
asunt forall the Serb race. Ils vi-tories, the songs of Peter 
IL. ar» sung on Austrian or on ‘Turkish territory, as welt as in the 
“Black Mountain.” Ali Herzegovina looks up to the representa- 
tive of its old sovereigns, the Dukes of Z ta. M. Delirue tells 
vs that in 1857 a party of Turk sh so'dicrs esrousing in a Chris- 
tian house at night in a village of Herzeg ving, diseovered in a 
corner a wounded min who seemed asleep, “ Who art thou?” 
they asked = The wonnded man leaped up: “Tam Luka Vuka- 


lovich, of Krujeurtza;”—then, seizing the brandy bottle—* I 


!ou him he was out and away in the darkness. 


drink to the glor‘ons Danilo, Prince of Montenegro; may he live 
many along year to avenge us!” Before they could lay hands 
It is on account 


of this a’most allegiance o1 the part of the Herzesovinian 


| peasants that the present ruler of Montenegro was able, without 


breaith, it ex enis only about a d-gree of latitude or longitude | 


resvectively It has only 120,000 inhabitants—littie more than a 
third per square mile of what the barrenest of French dep wiments, 
that of the Landes, coutrives to maintain. The surface, we are 
toll. is that of asea which shoul [have been petrified ina storm. A 


legend tells that when God shaped the mountains and the vallevs, | 


carrying the rocks ia a bag to place them in the allotted places, 
the bag burst, and the rocks all tumbling together formed the 
“Black Mountain.” Although its inhabitants are the most 
industrious of enltivators, they cannot grow corn enough for 
their own consumption.  Althougs they are keen traders, they 
are shut out by Austria and her hostile tariffs from the sea—the 
great highway of trade. S xor seven hundred of them have every 
year to emizrate in search of work. At Constantinople they 
are Anong tue sturdicst of porters for burdens. 

Yet this sma!l country, this scanty population, repr-sent a 
Principle for all the Chri-tian race's of the East, the Slaves in 
part cular—that of indo nitable resistanes to the Turk. Half of 
Grevee has recovered liberty ; Servia and Moldo-Waliachia bear 
henceforth little more than a nominal yoke; Herzegovina 
has struck of late some vigorous blows for freedom. But the 
“Black Mountiin” has always claimed to be independent, and, if it 
has not wrested the acknowledgment of that independence 
from the Patishauh himself has obtained it more than once 
in treating with the Pasha of Herzezovina (1838, 1842, 1843) ; 
whilst it has treated equally as an independent power 
with the Anstrian Governor-General of Dulmatia (1820, 








* Le Monténégro. Pur Henri Delarue. Paris: Benjamin Duprat. 15062. 


1861) “charge upon charge” 


treachery, to utter the words of which a lit» English traveller 
Lieutenunt Arbuthnot, in his “ Herzegovina, or Omar Pasha 
and the Christian rebels,” just published) makes a crime to him, 
that he could preify the Herzegov-nian troubles in a fortnight. 
Montenegro is at this moment, no doubt. passing through one 
of the darkest erisesin herhistory. ‘The Herzeg vinian peasants 
lie que'led for the moment, Turkey's only able general, the 
renegade Slive Omar Pasha, after a protracted warfare, has pene- 
trited to the very heart of the country, catting it in two. The 
young priace has failed of showing the valour of his ancestry, 
and is said to have offered a submission, of which his people 
spurn as yet the notion, The Serbs of Servia Proper are restless, 
but Prince Michael—betweon whom and his people there is no 
hearty sympathy—has not dared to strise a b'ow in favour of the 
“Black Mounttin.” Austria, whos» double-headed eagle has beak 
or claws fixed on so many wr thing peoples, refuses to allow the 
passage of arins or ammunition to the mountains, Before long, 
perhaps, the Crescent will flout for the third time in Montenegrin 
history over Cettigné. But past experience affords little pros- 
pect that it will long be suffered to remain. Or if it did, it 
would only be at the price of one of those acts of utter extirpa- 
tion of a comparatively small foe which a tottering power often 
commits to show its strength, and which only hasten its over- 
throw, both by giving the measure of its fears in that of its re- 
venge, and by raising the whole race of the victims to the need 
of vigorous seldefence. As the destruction of the small Suliote 
Republic was the sure forerunner of the fall of the Turkish rule in 
Greece, s> would be that of Montenegro amongst the Southern 
Slaves. Ifa small territory sixty miles long and broad, with a 
population of 120,000, has required for its reduction a'l the ability 
of the best of Turkish generals,—haseost the lives of 5,000 Turkish 
soldiers already (it is true, that as these had rema'ned unpaid, it 
is said, for two years, ‘Turkey saves a good round sum of money 
by thus getting rid of her ereditors),—what would it be if once 
the whole Serb race, stirred up and healed by Monte- 
negrin exiles, were to rise against her? Whatever cruelties 
may be charged against the rude revolted peasants of Herze- 
govina, they have shown no want of courage. Lieucenant 
Arbuthnot, whose sympathies are openly in favour of O:nar Pasha, 
tells as an eye-witness how, at the battle of Piwa (October 26, 
was made “by the half-naked 
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savages who formed the Chris‘ian army” upon the Turkish camp ; 
how “three times they force] en entrance, and threes times were 
they driven out at the point of the bayonot, while the guns 
mounted on the works made large gays ia their retreating 
This is very different work trom tie raids and forays 
of Greck “ klepits ” aad “ armatoles.” Peasants who can fight 
thus need but arms anl leaders to mak» them a match lor any 
Tarkiss troops that cau be brought against them, whatever real 
qualities the Turkish soldicr may possess. 

That tho days of the Turkish power ia Europ? are numbered 
few wili be likely to coatest. That the times are vot ripe for its 
utter downfall is a conclus’on eutertaincd widely, at least 
amongst ourselves, und wisely, too, as far as can be judged. But 
few tuings are mere inexpedicut than that Turkey should waste 
the remarider of hor strength in endeavouring to fix a firmer 
yoke than heretofore on precisely those provinces that must first 
slip from ber hands—the weserumost; tho-e inhabited by the 
mo-t energetic of her subject races. If Turkey could succeed 
in who ly crus ing theyearmmgs ol Sorbnationality,it wouldsimply 
for the wold be the last and mischievous crucity of a decrepit 
despet, putiing out of the way th» most hopeful of his heirs. 
Jt is for tie intecest of Europe that Turkey should not vet die ; 
bat it is stili more so that the Sorb race should not. And the 
true dvart of that race beats not now in the dependent princi- 
pality, wi ere theson of the avaricious Jespot Mil seh fils his brains 
w.th ides hems ofcouquest, whilst he leaves his people steeped 
in ignorance and sioth, bat amoass: the free men of the “ Black 
Mo wtain.’ Phe safist way to nate teat heart throb in unison 
with the iaterests of Europe is to give the Monteneyrius two 
things, the want of wich las, in fact, compelled them to p r- 
petunl warfare —enough fertile land to feed them ; the sea to trad 
hy. Give them the-e, aid their ener wil be dcireeted in'o 
now chuunels, anda free S rvia will be able to maiutain itseif till 
such t me as its hour strikes on the dil of history. Bat it is at 
Jeast doultful wiether it might not be for the interest of all 
pariiss t» do much more. The Ierzegovinian Christians have 
counted heals; they kaow heuc-forth what they can do; the 
revolt just queled is certain not to be the last; it is at least 
doubt!ul whether from henceto.th the Herzegovinaean ever yield 
asurplis under the goverument of Mo-lem Pashas to the Turkish 
exchequer, As ava-sal priucipality, under the Moatenegiin chief 
(who, however, would never b> atlowel by his peopls to do 
homage for the “Black Mountain” itselt), it might viel tribute t> 
the Padshah for many a long year tocome, and in the meanwhile 
its “ha'fuaked savages” would be sising to tiie possession of that 
“wanly chiracter,” that “‘iadependent spirit,” which even Licu 
tenant Arbuthnot cannot deny to their Montene sin brethren. 
Montenegrin freedom may seem but an atom in the polities of 
Ewmope; but it isa lirivg atom, which, if sured to grow, may 
develope into undreamt of strength and wealth of life. 
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THE SOUTIE SUA ISLANDERS. 
Tur hisory of the South Sea Islanders has been not less 
strange, exciting, and tregic than that of the savage races 
inbaiiting the great continent that forms the eastern barrier ot 
tie Pacilic. More isolated than t.e Indian tribes of the main- 
land, who were constantly at war with cach other, they had con- 
tract d habits of ease and self-indulgence and = luxurious 
hospitality, srongly contrasting with the savage rites of 
their heathen forms of worship. Occasionally the potentates 
of adjacent islands indulged ia sarguinary raids upon their 
neighbours, but it was only in New Ze Jdand thit astute of con- 
tinual warfare bad formed a imartial community of savages, which 
even in our own day has shown itself no unworthy match forthe 
troops of civ tized nations. Accordingly, when the Spaniards and 
buce imieis were coutending for supremacy in tho-e distantwaters, 





the vaiious is'and groups were iowid to be highly couvenicnt 
stations for watering th ir galleys and taking in supplies of fresh 
provisions ; so that, though we are in the hibit of assigning to 
our great countryman, Cook, the honour of having di-covered the 
Sanawich group (where he afierwards lost his life), it seens 
probable from the data given us by Mr. Hopkins, that thes» 
i-lands had Leon repeatedly visited hy the Sponiards about a 
century or so previous, To the objection that there onghtto 
have been some tradition currat enong the natives rospceting 
the visit of strange ships, it suffices to point out how soon the 
particulars of such an event must dis ont among an islind race 
intent only on present enjoyment. But we do al-o find a curious 
tradition that a certain Lono, a Hawaiian Heren'es, having like 
another He.od slain his wite in a fit of jealousy, fairly lost 
his reason, and sailed away in a triangular canoe for a foreign 
land, but before he departed uttered the prophecy, ** Lwill retuin 
in af.er times in an island bearing eocoa-nut trees and swine.” 
It is not ditheu't to imagine this curious tradition to be a mo- 
meuto in a corrupted form of the vi-it of sone European navigator, 
who, like so many others, had fuimed a passing emnection with 
one of the females, had killed her in a fit of d:unken rage, and had 
resolved to leave the group, when his rage had exhansted its If 
and given way toremorse. ‘Those who have read Mr. Kingsley’s 
“ Westward Ho!’ will romember the masterly sketeh of Will 


Parracombe, who similarly was prepared to give up England and , 


civilization for a dusky bride in a tropical clime, where © more 

existence is luxury.” Cook seems, however, to have been content 
* Hawaii, the Past, Present. and Future of its Island King !om. Vy Manley Hopkins, | 

TNawaiinn Consul-General. Lorgmuns., | 


) standing had disappeared. ‘The reigning sovereign, the celebr 


itn 
to let the natives pay him almost divine honou:s, an unhapp 
blot upon the fuir fame of our great navigator, summa i, 
aioned for by his untimely death, which resulted not in livectiy 
from th’s inexcu-able extravagance. Among Cook's shipmates 
in this disastrous encounter was Vancoxver, who, ou visiting this 
island fourteen years afer, found that all traces of misunder. 
- 2 , . ated 
Kamehameha, whouw Vascouver had specially noticed in 1779 
as a nol le-looking taciturn youth of eighteen, had now becone . 
formidable mosiarch, who had suidued all sivels on his own is ad 
of Hawaii, in a series of campaigus that will bear compariscn 
with tho e of more celebrated commanders, and was vow pre- 
paring to subjugate the adjoining islands of the group. This hy» 
accordingly eflected after a terrible slaughter, and subse jently 
by the high character for truthfulness which he had established 
succeeded in acquiring the remainder of the group Ly a serics of 
diplomatic arrangements, maiked by much chivalrous gen rosity 
which sirongly recall some of the most striking incidents of 
medieval European hist ory. 

In the caly part of the reign of Kamehameha, he had booy 
deeply imbued with the impres ion that the Eugtish, whom he 
so greatly admired, and by whom he once wished to be annexe] 
owed much of their formidab!e strength to the fact of the’r bring 
Chri-tians, and had secordingly expres-ed in 1794 a strong desire 
to Vancouver to have religious instructors sent out from Eng- 
land. ‘This was the first faint dawn of that missionary enter- 
prise which has s»> matcriaily influenced the destinies of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago ; though it is significant that even then 
the wish that their iustract ors should be Euglish was so definite, 
that when the first American missionaries arrived, th ir landing 
was long opposed on the ground that, though speakinz the 
sam: Janzu ge, they were net British! The King himself, how- 
ever, never became a Christian, and as during the next twenty 
years he was con-tautly engag-d in war, the eflorts of the 
m'ssionaries were de-ultery in effect and limited in results. By 
the time the great King found leisure to turn his attention to th’s 
subject, the increased commerce of his realm had brought him in 
contact with a very questiona! le class of professing Christians 
—th: seamen cf the whaling and oth-r vessels who visit>] 

lawaii to the nuuber of £00 to 690 anunally, and introduced 
with them all the vices and di-eases of civilization. Thenev‘forth 
ths rate of dopopula:ion became rapid, and besides disgustins 
him wi. li Christianity, gave great anxicty to the sagacious monarch 
daring his last vy. ais. 


Kamehameha t., the Napoleon of the Pacific, died in 1819, and 
was sucecelel by the g¢ ntle Liho Liho, who with his Queen 
visited this country, and died i1 LonJonin 1826. It was duving 
the reign of this monarch thet the extracrdinary scones tok 
place which have made the Simdwich island group the favovrite 
theme, down to this day, of the atvoecates of miss onary emer- 
pri-e. The embers of a pur r f-ith had been smould-ring during 
the latier years of the ricn of the funuder of the dynasty, thoug), 
as alrvady mentioned, he had not assis ed the movement by himself 
cmbracng the new rdigion. This undoubtedly would have 
obviated the sanguinsry war, fortunately the last, which on his 
death broke out between the conveits and the idolaters. But it 
is to be feared that had Kamehameha lent to the religious r-vo- 
Intion the sanction of his great authority, there would have been 
room left for much well-gicuncel| coubt as to the sinceriiy of 
the movement. Now there could be pone. The first openly to 
profes the new religion was the high priest of the old heahen 
mysteries, and the chiefs and the clieftainesses, who always 
played a conspicuous part in Hawatian politics, were a noug 
ih» foremo-t to throw off the chaiss of spiritual bonday In the 
whole range of mi-sionary history, abounding as it does ia many 
exampl] s of pure unhesitating faith that might call up a blush 
of shame on the cheek of ervilized professors, there is mo inci- 
dent related so touching xs the nob'e devotion of Kapiolani, wife 
of a leading chief, who, in erder to dispel the authorivy of the 
presis of Pele, the dreaded goddess of the vo'eano, descended 
into the g-eat active erat r of Kilauea, on the side of the gigantic 
Movuna Loa, invaded the fiery sanctum of the godde-s, ute tie 
sacred berries, and finally flung them with resolu.e caiing into 
the burning lava. Then she chanted aloud the piaises of the 
true God, and final’y re-ascended to reprove the idolatry of the 
awe-stricken heathen around ! 

Once only during the reign of Kamehameha IIT. was there a 
relays? into the worst excesses of heathenism and its lic ntious- 
ness. But the King, on whom indeed rested the chief re-p ns: 
bility of this terrible backsliding, nobly sot himseif to amend 
tho-e personal defects of character which had produced such dire 
results, and since 1832, while undoubtedly much of the old 
licence remaius, and from the national temperament is never 
likely to be entirely eradicated, a more decorous style of society 














| has prevailed. ‘The islauds, however, are fast being depopulated in 


accordance with the mysterious law which forbids a strong aud a 
weak race to exist side by side, and it seems far from improbable 
that afew generations more will witness the final ex:inetion of 
this interesting and amiable people. The entire populaiion 10 
1823 was 153,000, which by 1853 had, with only one outbreak 
of war, de reased to 73,000, and in 1860 to 67.000. | Mr. 
Hopkins thinks that the population has now touched its 
lowe-t point, but we are not convinced by the arguments he 
addnees, and cannot help thinking the wish is father to the 
thought. He thinks that the missionaries * have becn wrong 12 
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ir hot-house plan of f reing Christianity on an unprepared | 
and perhaps he is so far correct; but the evils under | 
Hawaii coufessedly labours are preci-ely those moral 
es which Christianily alone can efliciently combet. [fhe 
he austere ase ticism with which certain sects dich 


the he 
peo!’ ey 

which U 
shoricomm 
means that | 


ty) “clothe upon * the wholesome charity end large heart duess 
tthe Gor] el has re-acted up on the pleasure loving, lisht-herted 
o . © 


Hawaiians, and divided them into two great camps of hyp verity 8 
and lax-living infidels, we go with him to the full extent of h 3 
very eloquent condemnation, © But. he pushes forward into dis 
cussi ns of Fate and Free W ill which, Christian philsnthropist 
gs Mr. Hopkins undoubtedly is, lay him open to at least a Stts- 
jcion that he is to be recorded among tho-e who doubt the efficacy | 
of Christianity, except under such necessries of ritual, as Pro- 
testant England refuses to recognize. We do not care to push | 
the analogy between these heathen countrics aud Murepe 
so far 8 to say that, as in Europe in the dark ages, the Roman | 
Catholic rel gion is the best adapted for them on their initivtion | 
into Christianity, though that denomination docs undcubtediy | 
make more aud more siucere coiverts amon 5 the ma-ses oi these 
savage races than any other, S:ould this Le so, however, it is 
pr bable their age of Protestanti-m will never come, for the 
wheel of history runs round for them ai galloping speed, and in a 
fw generations more neither Hawaii nor Tuhiti, the heads of the 
rival Christian sects in the Pacific, will have native church or 
native proselytes, ifthe present depopulation coutinue wichc eked. 

We have jeft ourselves bare room to think Mr. Hopkins for a 
variety of most interesiiug details as to the climate, scenery, aud 
natural history of thisinteresting gioup, combined with copious 
and valuable statistics of trade and commerce. Mr. Hopkins | 
only claims the merit cf a compiler, but his style is lively and 
vigorous, his material carefully arranged, and his reasoning un- 
impeachable—where he selects his own premis’s. Ilis account of | 
Hawaii is one of the most entertaining books we have fallen in 
with iu the present dearth of works of really useful and novel 
information, and justifies the encomium passed upon it by 
the Bisho» of Oxford, who in a somewhat characteristic pre- 
face says, “* Few will begin to read this book who will not soon 
find thatit is notone to be laid down when it has been com- 
meuced.” 





» Te a hl ‘ rq. ’ 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
~_——@—_ 

Mr. Thomas Hare, whose acute suzgestions on the amend- 
ment of our representative system are so well known, has 
just repabl shed, with considerable additions, 2 series of six letiers 
which he recently addres-ed to the Times, on the subject of the 
improvement of the dwellings of the working-clas-es of the | 
nevopolis.* ‘The gist of his plan lies in the erection of large | 
streets of very lofty buildings, by which means the amount 
of sjace available for habitation would be made more than 
twice as great as itnow is. These buildings are to coutain a 
large puiber of perfectly distinct dwellings of various sizes, the | 
als lute purchase of which by persons of small means is to be 
facilitated in every possible manner. Mr. Hare enters in 
come detail into the means by which this grand scheme may be | 
ultimately carried out. Foremost amoug these is a proposition 
to expand the dimensions of the City corporation, and to bring 
within its jurisdiction the entire area now under the Metiopo.is 
Local Management Act. The governing body is to consist of the 
Lord Mayor and a council of 150 mem!crs, hal 












fof whom are to 
be elec ed by the proprietors, and half by the occupiers of lind 
aud bu dings in the metropolis; the election to be conducted on | 
a system devised expressly with a view to counteract the tyranny | 
of awajority. We hearuly recommend Mr. tlare’s pamphlet to | 
the ti st serions attention of all class: Ilis views are | 
isteresiing aud sugyvestive to no couamon degree; but, as they | 
are based upon the assumption that the whole duty of man com- | 
piis.s something more thau the securing of the largest possible | 
interest for his capital, we fear that they will be regarded as 
Utopian by the practical men of tho nineteenth century. 
Archbishop Whately, in a charge delivered at the tricnnial 
visitaticn of the provinces of Dublin and Cashel in June of the 
present year, took occasion to give utterance to his views on the 
subject of Ecclesiusiieal Legislation. ‘This charge he has now 
published in a substantive form.t His opinion is that it is es-en- 
ual to the well-being of any society thit it should have some 
not merely administrative, but legis!ative—Government fully 


ol reade 
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established and acknow led x« Henee he does not approve of 
“leaving the Church wholly under the control of a Parliament 


ninations.” What 


ng sy-tom 





m oof the existi 


cons siing of pe:sons of various recigi 
) . 2" ° 
he appears to desire Is some modifieati 


of convocation: and the particul iw modification which le men- 
| tions with especial favour is the representation of the laity in 
eccl-siastical conventions This is literally the culy dostinet 


suggestion which the Archbishop's pamphlet contains.” ‘The idea 
is, We Lelieve, a good one; but we cannot but think that it con- 
stitutes a somewhat slender foundation on which to recon-triet 
the whole edifice of ecclesiastical government, 

_ The annual publication of a condensed account of the prin 
cipal cngineering and architeetural operations during the past 


; year is an undertaking which may well be deemed likely to 


commend a fair share of public support. At any rate, the ex- 
periment has just been tried by Mr. Burnell, the first volume of 


whose Retrospect of Enginering and Architccture* is now before 


us. Mr. Burnell apologzes for the tardy appearance of this 
volume, on the ground that he thought the value of such a work 
would be incr. ased by allowing the year to run its course before 
commencing the review 3 aud announces that he intends to avoid 
the commission of a similar misteke for the future He has 
certainly succeeded in bringing together a considerable amount 
of information on many subjects of general interest. We are 
inclined to think, however, that he devotes too much space to 
the dscus-ion of disputed points. The vexed question of the 
style of the now Foreign Office, for instance, is a subject which 
we should seareely expect to find occupying so much as ten pages 
of a work which profes-es to be a retrospect of actual facts. 
Still the book is undeniably a useful one, and we have no doubt 
that Mr. Burnell will prolit by experience, aud will, in future 
years, succeed in avoiding whatever errors le may have fallen 
into in his first attempr. 

What may be called the minor magazines of the current month 
do not require any very extended notice. The xchange (Samp- 
son Low), which professes to be a review of commerce, nianufae- 
tures, und general politics, appears to confine its attention, in the 
present number at least, exclusively to the two former of these 
subjects. The Intellectual Observer (Groombridge) is devoted to 
gencral science. One of the most interesting of the numerous 
papers coutained in the current number gives a brief xecount of 
a new metal—thallima—which appears to have been discovered 
simultaneously by Mr. Crookes and M, Lamy. This meta!, which 
has been extracted from various specimens of sulphur and 
selenium, gives a brilliant green line in the solar spectram, and 
in its physical properties bears a strong resemblance to lead. Its 
specific gravity is about 12; its equivalent number does not 
appear to have been determined. The Nationval Magaz ne, part 
70 (Tweedie), can scarcely, as far as quality is cone>rmned, be re- 
garded as a good shillingsworth. J/odern Met:e (Tallaut and 
Co.) is a kind refuge for the destitute, being designed as a 
receptacle for the productions of those“ metrical writers” who are 
“ di-heartened by the difficulty of obtaining admission for their 
compo ittons in the fir-t class magazines.” The August number 
of this charitable public ition is adn irably adapt d to answer its 
seal purpose, for it certainly contains no verses which the 
public wou'd have been at all Likely to meet with anywhere else. 

We have this week two more tales reprinted from the Peany 

ust; both publshel by Messrs. J. HL. and J. Parker. One of 


of 


| them, entithd Gils Lup,is a very fairly-dove reproduction of 


an old story of a trial for murder, in which the innocence of 
the accused party is proved at the list moment by a kind of sa- 
pernatural int rposition, The other, dmnemoa the Forgetful, is 





one of these allegories which seem to be regarded by many 
wiiters as p culiaily acceptable to the infimtine m nd Por our 
s. Ives, we cannot but think that the majority of the children of 
the present day would fecl more interest iu the adveutures of 
a mnetecenth-century Loy playing truant from sehool., than in 
these of an unreal infant witha Greek name, who g into wouble 
by wandering into a wood with a lag of texts on lis arm. 

* For those who do notsing in church, through wane of know- 
ing how to practise out of books at home, as wel! as to facilitate 
the teaching of musie, this litle book intemdls a beter aid than 
what was previow-ly in print.” In this slishtly involved sentence 
Mr. Mackinros’) introduces to the public a very small mauual of 
musical instruction on the Sol-fa syste ‘The work ouly costs 


vat 


threepenee; end, as it contains some inaprovements in the system 
of syilabic notation, it must surely be worth the mon-y 

















- —__—_—- — _ - _ * 7h innual Retrospect of Engineering and Archit ure. \V 1. da ury to De 

* Usque ad Colum, Thougits on th ngs of the People, &e, By Thomas | cember, sol idited by George HK. Baruell, Ct FAS. BSA luockhwood 
Hare, barriater-ai-law. Saiapson Low. ud ¢ 

+ Ecclesiastical Legislation Considered. Wy Nichad Whately, D.D., Archbishop of + Tle Music Master for Schools and Families, Dy James Mackintosh. Wertheim 
Dublin. Varker, Son, and Bourn aud ¢ 

YIESSE AND LUBINS HUNGARY | SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sultry 

WATER, cooling, refresh wigoratine. “ ‘'RoOTRDPS. yy . TOR ea he h rege ye ther is trying to 

am bot surpris-d t = mon fc Hum olde, that rat * W ee EES me : at = a robust, ‘ot weak ry r aged it o overpawe leg. 

clergymen, lecturers, authors, and poets, give it the pre | yoisseurs ee Sl ee ’ Holloway's Pills have long been noted for their correc- 

Jerenes, for it refreshes the memory.’ I mphatically che J ee AP Re tive and purifying powers, and are the readiest begetters 

scent for warm weather. A case of six bottles, 10s. “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, jof health and spirits, They cast out all impurities, 

sifig ec samples, 2s.—2 New Bond street, W. is prepared solely by Lea and Pernt improve the digestion, and rouse the liver with- 


imitations, aud should 


| 

£ 10 00 in AID of the LANCA- | 4% 
9 SHIRE RELIEF FUND will be 
ovlained by the Sale of the Patent Clothes Dryer, Clothes 
Wringer, and Sta:cher, in the United States Department 
S the International Kxhibition, 10s. on each Sale, until 
Peed ne of the Exhibition will be paid over to the 


Worcester, Messrs Crosse 


Procure a Cirewar without delay, 


The Public are respectfully « 
Names are on the Wrapper, L 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE j 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 


Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers end 
Oilwen universally. 





out interrupting pleasure, business, or study. Holloway'’s 
Pills cool the systeim, regulate the cireuleton, moderate 
j excessive perspiration, and in fact guard the circulation 
from difficulties, and save it from destruction. ‘They act 
} as gentle, yet effective, aperients. They neither gipe 
nor act violently or inconveniently on the most delicate 
bowels, and may therefore be taken by the aged or infin, 
aud safely administered in the nursery. 


autioned aguinst worthless | 
that ea and PERnINs 
abel, Bottle, and Stopper. 


and DLAcKkWELL, Messrs 
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, £1, aed, 


ANK OF IN NGLAND N NOTES 
B REWARD.-WHEREAS the Dire 
BANK OF ENGLAND have 1 ntly di 
some of the Paper monufactured for their N 
feloniously taken from the mills of M 











, at Laver 





v has been used in th fale a=pet = 
Notice is hereby given that a REW. 

prid to any one who shall give such 
moans will lead to the aporehension and eo 
f any person concern ed in the stealing of the 
and a FUR rue: Kh Ri W. ARD oo £locu will be 


Lo any one who shallg neh information as will 





Yew to the and cc mviction of any person 
concerned in a of bp 204 votes by mean 
of such pay ntol ven to Mr. Supern 
tendeut Hod lice Oitiees, oll Jewry, London, or 
to Messrs. Fresh and Newman, 5, Bank buildin 





London. 
By order of the Directors, 
KM. WELSH, Assis 


| 
istant-Secr ary. | 
August, 1862, 





Jankof Mnogland, lth 


NAUTION., —B ANK OF ENGL AND | 
NOTES.— : Pthe Bank of kngland | 
hereby give Notlee receutiy come to their } 
knowledge that som er manufactured for tueit 
Notes has been felowuie com from the Molis; and | 
they desire to ceutio inkers, Money Chanzers, mnd 
other persons, in taking pay t by Bak of Bugland 
Notes, not to depend upon t appurent genuineness of 
the Paper alone, but to examine wit! inereased care th 
PRINLING aloo; and in alle for their own protee- 
tior, to obtain and preserve the Names of the persons 
from whom the Notes ave received. 
By order ¢f the Directors, 
Ek. WELSH, Assistent-Secretary. | 
Bank of England, loth Angust, Ise2, | 


















v. (TOWER. ht. | 
QALE OF STOKES.—By order of the 
WO Secretary of State for Wa fo be Sold by Publie 
Au n the Tower, on Tuesday, the 2ud of Septem- 
ber at IL o'clock in the forenoon precisely, the | 





following stores: | 





Great Coats, Oi] Dressed Coats + i 
per Stills, Cooking Stoves, various; Ranges, Pumps, | 
Grates, Stable Fitments; Chimney Pieecs, officers ; Ia ve 
Quantity of Common Tin, m sheets; > tr 
ments; Accoutrements; Old Tron, Steel, and ML: scella -| 
neous articl 

The Oi) Dressed Coats may be viewed at the Miltary | 
Store Deparive:t, Pimlico, and the remainder of the | 
Bicres at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock. the Livee days | 
previous to the day of Sale, and Catal sues may be | | 
at the War Offlee, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal | 
Arsenal, Woolwich. | 








EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS, 


pee PROOF SAFES At HALF- 
RICL.—A_ Provincial Insurance Ccmpary 
having g lat ely amalgamated with a London offi aud 
further use for a cousiderable number of 
: ron Fire-proof Safes ant ra t Chests, lying 

at the ‘chief and branch offices, Lave retarned them to 
! uf th ir inal eos 








the manufaciurers tu be sold for | 












‘They were el ev Comm 
Vulean Safe W . Wirmwingham, i 1, bia 





in use eight months, und are wart nt | 
BURGLAR PROOF, A printed d 


I ti 
various sizes, inside fittings, cost and present price of 





each Safe and Chest, sent post-fre with M Kenna, 
Mortis, and Co.'s Liustrated Price List Po parties in 
want of a really woud Safe, the a Ivanta here eff red 


must be obvious, as they may secure an article with the 
manuf ciurers’ guarantee, QUITE MQUAL TO NEW, 
AT HALF TPS REAL VALUE, sil to remove the 
doubt naturally flt in purehasing a seeond-! Lurtic! 
unseen, it is requested that purties will in no instance 





remit the money until the Sate is received and approved 
rh y will ce seut curringe paid to any Station, aud 
not found in every respect perfect and satisfa y, ul 


bi beerecube Without any cost whatever to the purty 
ordering it 

For full particulars, address—M Kexwa, Monn id 
Co, Vutcan Sark Works, CUMBERLAND Si REET, 
BinMINGMAM, } 


IDLAND RAILWAY, CHEAP EX- 
Cl RSEON — WILL RUN FROM - at 
(Kis is Cross rion) by the Midland R 

Route, EVERY SATURDAY durin: © thy 
viz.—On Saturday, 25rd At 

Wednesday, 271! Sat 
toh August, returnis 
day, Grd, or Saturday, (hi Septenbe 








tioned stations on the Midland Mail 
Leaving London, King’s Cross, at 0.20 





for Bellast, vid Morecambe te s. Gd., andl 

Portrush and Giant's Causew ay (50, 6a., 280 andl sat 
10.15 a.m., for Nottingham, Derby, Southwell, Newark, 
Lincoln (lis. and 7s.); Masboro’, Sheffield (14 nd 


7s.); Cudworth for Barnsley, Gakenshaw tor Waketield 
Normanton, Leods, Bradford, Keighley (1 and : 
Skipton, Colne, Settle, Ingleton, Lancaster, Morecam! 
(15s. and 108); York, Hull 20s. and 10s.); ar avit 
King’s Cross at 2.15 pan, for Leicester (12s can ( 
Burton, Trent, Nottingham, Derby, Manstield uthwel 
Newark, Lincoln, Chestertield, Masbor Shetticld. (is 
and 7s). 

For times of returning, &e., see small bills, which ma 
be obtained at the Midiaud Booking Office, Kin 
Station, or at any of the Company's rece. ving ofl 





Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to 
the running of each train, at the Mid and Booking | 
Office, King’s Cross Station, at the Midland Kailway | 
Company's Receiving Offices, 245 H- born (opposite Day 
and Martin's), 351 Oxford strect, 35 Chi ‘ 
at the Casile and Faleon, No. 5 Aldersgate street, and | 
5 Falcon square ; also on th day of rucnitng of the train, 
at King's Cross Station only. An early application for | 
them is particularly requested. ea 

CukEasr Excursion Trains will also run from the 
above Stations to London, on eve ry Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday, during the month of August at similar 
fares. 





ing cross, and 











JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, August, 1802, . salen, — 


toke, near Whitchurch, in Hampshire, and | 


d Sou'westers, Cop- |” 


| 
PRIZE MEDAL, INTE RN ALL NAL EXHIBITION, 





supplied of the best descriptions, 
waited on for orders, 


+H: ATS and C APS for all classes and all 


| 


E Seca san “lS N's. 
Be and SHOES for all classes, all 


“casions, ut 





ages, all oecupations, awl all 
Kk. Moses and Son’s, 


uly OSIER Y for all classes S, al ages, all 
ocenpations, lall « sions, at 
Kk. Moses and son's 


oO TF irs for all classes, all ages, : 
ocenpations, and all climates, at | 
| 


M IS san Son's. 








PEADY-MADE CLOTHING for all 


classes, all ages, all ocenpations, and all occasions, at 





. Me ses and SoN's, | 
(HE BE SP OKE CLOTHING + Depart- | 
ment at fh. Moses and Son's contains an immense 


assortment of fab carefully selected from the principal | 
nuirkets of Europe. A perfect fit and fauldess workman- 





| 
| 
London Houses : | 
| 





7, 88, and 80 


Oxfor U treet Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
rttenham court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham court read ; 283 Euston road, 

suntry Establishments, 

he fi 1 land Bra ulford, Yorkshire. 

E. MOSIS and SON'S Fstablishments are closed every 
et till Saturda ty at sunset, when business is 








resumed until eleven o'clock 

All Artic are marked in plain figures the lowest 
prices, from which no abatement can be made. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned, List of Prices with Rules for Self- 
measurement and Patterns post free. 

bk. MOSES and SONS Pamphlet for the present, 
Season, with French and German translations, and con- 
taining some interesting information concerning the 









Juternational Exhibition,” may be had gratis, and post | 
free 

——-—_ ———_ | 

— roenp Y | 

\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and | 

4 INDIA OUTEITS.—CHREISTIAN and RATH- | 

BoNE respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of | 


their Extensive and and Recherehé STOCK, combining 
Parisian teste with that excellence and durability of | 
muiterin Aas rw _ h their House has been noted for up- 
wards of 7 
“WRIS , TAN and RATHBONE, 
11, Wigmore street, London, W. 





Chass 7 

U NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 
) SEWING MACIIINI manufactured — by 
WHEELER and WILSON Co., with recent improve- 
ments avd additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Linder, 
( ler, Hemmer, &e. 
The 1 1 est uti 

Macnee, shown by 
Mepat, for the simp 
i a of t 


Srircn SEwine | 
wing it the Prize | 
p ine, 
work prod du ed, fully confirms 
Whether for monutacturing | 
it is prov al to be uniivalled fur every de- | 









tions cratis to every purchaser. Tllustrated | 
tis and post free Offices and Sale | 

Root t street, London, W. } 
Shown in 0] eration at the International Exhibitim | 





daily, under the Great O.gan, at the east end of the Pie- 
ture Gallery, 


YEVSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

} WILLIAMS. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DIS- 
PLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metailie Bee 
tock of each is at onee the largest, ne 
veried ever submitted tothe public, and marked at prices 
propo tionate with these that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Dedsteads, from ..  .. 128. Gd. to £20 Os, each, 
Shower Baths, from... .. 8s. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from tis. Od. to £3 103. each, 
{All other Sinds at the same rate.) | 
we Colza Oil Is. Gd. per gallor 


\ yas BUR TON’S GENER att 
bl RNISHING IRNONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It con- 
ins upwards of 500 Mlustrations of his iimited Stock 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Brita tia Metal ous overs, Hot Water 


















oves, Fender urble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Lamps, Gaseli ’ ’ Urns and Kettles, | 
lable Cutlery, I Ware, Turnery, | 


on aud Brass Bedst g. Bedroom Cabi 
net Furniture, &e., wit ces and Plans 
of the Twenty large Svow-roums, at 39 Oxford street, 


, | W.; 1, 1a, 2,5, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
| ae ; and | Newman’s-mews, London. 


(E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 
de t 


Wa Ise n and Family Grocers, beg to dire 


enti their choice selections of Breakfast and 
| Sean tt is wies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert 
n t, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, 





and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Gla Apricots, Green- 
gages, Strawberries, and Augelica, Jordan Almonds 
Museatel Raisins, bigs, French Plums, and a variety of 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated pickles 
and Sances, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruit reas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
Families regularly 


Sardines, Go 











_ 6, Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. | 
N.B,.—Svle proprictors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. | 


| Supported by the leading firms in Lancashire, ay 





\ TESTERN AUSTRALIA Cor TON 
COMPANY (Limite I). 
an influential and prectical board of dive - “= 
Deposit on application 5s. per share 

For full prospectuses apply lo the bankers, the Al! 
Tonlon and Liverpool, and the Union. Mane 
the brokers, Messr Sandeman and Dolree. 9 
exchange buildings, or Messrs. Wolfenden ; 
Manchester ; to the solicit.rs, Messrs 
Young, and Desborough, 6 Siz? lane: on 
Seeretary (pro. t.m.), 11 Tokenlouse yar 











Established 1837 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
CoML ANY, ‘aap steecan by Special Act of P 
ment, 4 Viet. eap f 





arlia- 


AND 

SRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION, 

Empowered by Hler Majesty's Royal I vs 

1 Princes street, Bank, London 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath PD 


Patent, 
- Chairman 


Every description of Life Assurance business transa ted 
with or without Participation in Profits. 
E-xrracts From TABLes 

(Without Profits.) (With Profits.) 





ye -2-2-9 





ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 

R OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
r COVENT-GALKDEN., 
Under the Manazciment of 

MISS LOUISA PYNE and MR. W. HARRISON, Sole 


Le 
WILT, OPEN for the citi ong OPERATIC 


SEASON on Monday next, August 25th, 1862 
During the week the following eminent Ati e: will 
appear :—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thiriwall, Madame 


Laura Baxter, Miss Susan Pyne, and Mademoiselle 
Pareja; Messrs. Santley, A. St. Alpyn, Charles Lyall, 
Henri ¢ 2 G. Patcy, George Perren, Aynsley Cook, 





doln Rouse, H. Weiss, and W. Harrison. Conducwr 
Mr. Alired Seti mm. 
Ou Me August 25th, Thursday, 28th, and Setur- 





day, 3: dicts highly successful Romantic Upera, 
in Three Acts, enutied 
THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 

The Libretto by J. Oxeuford aud Dion Boucicault. The 
Music by Mr. J. Benedict 

After the Opera on Monday evening only—* God save 
the Queen” will be sung by the C spe uy. 

On Tuesday, August, 26th, and Friday, 29h, Balfe’s 
popular Opera, in ‘Three Acts, ent: ued 

rut KOSH OF CASTILLE 

The Music by M. W. bBalfe. 

On Wednesday, August 27th, Meyerbeer’s Romantic 
Opera, ia Dhree Acts, entitled 

DINORATI, 

Doors open at Half-past Seven ; Commence at Fight 
Private Boxes, from 10s. Gd. to £4 4s.; Orchestra Stalls, 
l0s.; Dress Cucle, 5s.; Upper boxes, 4s ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre St ills, 3,; Amphithestie, | 

the Box-ottice one daily trom ‘Ten to Five 
direction of Mr. J, Parsous. No ¢ tor be r 
Fees to Box-Keepe 1s, No Restriction to Full vening 
Dress 











OLD BOTTLED PORT. 
Dozers laid down during 


‘ LE i 

20, DOC the last forty years. 

RARE AMONTHILLADO AND PASTO SHITERRIES 
1857 Sparking Moseiles, Hocks, and Champagnes. Ist 
Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgm Ma 
salas, dc. 








GEORGE. SMITIL, 
&8 Great Tower sTREET, Loxpox, F.C 
Price Lists of all Wines tree by Pos 
“St. Martin” Muelage, very choice, for sacramental use 
50s. Dest Rota Tent, 428. net. On receiy iP, 0, 
Order 


py anaAces WOOD VIOLELS’ 
SCENT, 2s, td. 
BRELDENBACHES Wood VIOLET PIELOcOM!E 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM 
BREIDPENBACIVTS WOOD VIOLET MILK for the 
mplexion 
BRELDENBACIES WOOD VIOLET SACHLI 
BRELDENBACHITS LAST NEW PEREUME 
H. BREIDENBACH 


157 n New Bond street (fucing Redmayne’s 
(LENFIELLD PATENT STARCIL 
WM oused in the Royal Laundry.—The 1} 
! peetfully ifort l that t _ ! i e 
Used in the Royal Laundry, and her Ma vel . 
SiLWS, that although she has tried W ieate baiee ‘ 


th * ‘ arehe he ha 

equal to the GL I NI ii I D 

she ever used. When you ask for 
GLENPIELOD PATENT STARCH, 

Be sure that you get it, as inferior Kinds are offen su 


tituted 
WOTHERSPOON and ¢ Glasgow and I n 
[DIXNEFORD'S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twer yours 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Prot and 





universally ae 
Acidity of the 
Indivestion, and as a mild Aperient del 
tions, more especially tor 
prepared, in astate of perfect pr urity and unif 1 





} only by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 w Bond el 


London ; and sold by all respectable ¢ bes miists throughout 
the world. 
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ACCIDENTS AR! 
Every one should therefore Pr: 


JIE RAILWAY 





Wide a 





as 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 
4 Grant Policies for Sums om 28 to £1,000, . 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Payment of & } secures 


, An Annual 


l £6 to the Assured while 


Apply for Forms of Propo sal, or any 
the PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the _ ‘KING CLERKS 
” Ruway STATIONS, or lo the ead Office, 
London, F.C. 
£102,517 have been paid by this Company a 


SATION for 56 fatal Cases, 


a “4 SOLE COMPANY privile 1 to issue 


JOURNEY ENSUR ANCE. Tickets, « ing 
dd, at all the PRINCIPAL S14 ATIONS., 
Empowered by 5 


peci 
WIL 1 1AM + 
64 Cornhill, 1 


que LIVERPOOL AND 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
INVESTED Funvs, £1,550,000. 
Lendon Board 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart 


Harrison, Esq. aud We. Sc 


FREDERICK 
Iesq.. M.D’ 





John Addis, 


1 
¢.8. Butler, 'sq., M.P. 


Hugh C. E. Childers Esq Ik DD. Manges, 
MP “ee s Morley 
sir William P. de Bathe, | Sire h urles 
William Nic 


Bart 
Henry V. Fast, Esq 
Edward Huggins, F's4q. 


Swinton b ult, 





In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurance 
paid to Government by this Comps 








£29,951. 
In 1860 the Fire 





Premiums were £515,7 


The losses pnid amount to £2,500 0 
settled with liberality and prompiitade 
JOHN ATKINS 8, Res 


———— 
MPERIAL L IFE 
COMPANY 
No. 1 Old Broad street 
Lustituted 3s 
Dinecrol 
James Gornpon Murpocn, Esq. 
Hexry Davinson, bsq., De 
Thomas George Barclay, b-sq. | Sa 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Thomas N 
Charles Cave, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, F.sq 
George William Cottam, Esq. | W illia 
George Henry Cutler, 
George Field, Esq. 
George Hibbert, esq. 
ofits. —Four-tifths, or 80 per cent 


Mu p. 








, of the 


d to participate after — wnt of one 
onus.—The decennial 3s med 
issued before the 4th of January, 
£16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, ace 
respective dates 

The quinquennial additions madk 
after the 4th of January, 1842, vary in like 
£% 17s. to £1 5s, per cent. on the sums 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance 





the surrender of a policy, either by a 
the issue of a policy free of premium 
Loans.—The Directors will lend s 


wards on the sec urity of policies effected 
pany for the whole term of lite, whet 
an adequate value. 
Insurances without participation in prot 
effected at reduced rates 
ow and further in 
the chief office At the 


nrTaatic 
as above 








AUDITORS 10 AMOUNT To & 


I 
August, 1800, JOUN b. JOHN 








UNAVOIDABLE! 
gainst them. 


PASSENGERS’ 


£1,000 m case 

DEATH by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 
laid up by injury. 

information, 


OA ¢ 


und 541 Cases ¢ 


Act of La arliament, 
VIAN, Secretary 


LON 
ae 


Chairman. 


William Macnaug eht an, Es 
Neh an Ly art. 


Secretary to the Co 
8 In Great 


iny was i. 
iw 1861 ic was £01,853, being an increase in five years of 


were £360,150. being an incrense th one year « 
», and all ¢ ites ure 


ident Se 


SU RANC i 


Londen, E.C,. 


Chairman. 

puty Chairman. 

unel Hibbert, haq 
ewman Huat, 


ks 
| Frederick Pattison, 
m R. Robinson, Esq 
hesq. | Ma r. Sim 


Newman Smith, 


ed to policies every fifth year The 
premium 

, 
vary tr 


ording 


to policies issued 
manner from 
insured, 


ish payment 








its lay 


n may be had at 
Branch Office 


COMPANY, 
~ gostei 


Mall ; or of the agents in town and country 
SAMUEL INGALI 
Orval INSURANCE 
Head Offices—20 Loma St 1 
And Royat Insurance Boipines, Livi 
The following is an epi me of the lead 
showr the Annual Meeting of Shareholde 
lustant 
Fire Brancn. 





as the Revenue under this Branel 
i years the yeor Isl has produ 
f tire Revenue, the Premiums havin 
24202,402, belng an il i 
» Revenue has m than doubled in 
the total increase | j 

‘ é by natural expat 1 his pr 

My lle 

The Government Returns of Duty 

‘pects increase of business, a t 
Uftices, 

la I 

The prominent featu 8 inerense 
mou ! l 
t im uw i thie ! i 
year amounting to £521, le): exceedim ya 
beW Insurances of th inv \ lich 
show great advance it<] 

This large amount of | ! mi up 
current year shows a yet furct ivance) 
resule trom pubhe contidence nid 
advantage the Life Dv ‘ 1 
burdened; the Fire Bra 
by tur the larger share I nel ‘ 

4 ent, an ad Ww ‘ pat 1 
ala t. 

Tue TOTAL parp-vr Cat . AN ACCUMULA 
Fuxps OF THE COMPANY Wh! CERTIFI 


4 er. 
STON, dee 


£1 114, 6d., with a Portrait o 
mua Photograph, 
ERED LIFE; 


ISPHERES. By 


the Author fr 
\ EMOLRS of a CHEQU 
4 on, Vu 
CHARLES STLETTON 


ISSITUDES IN Bout Hy 
. Ese. 
w se NTLEY, 


Rica New Burlington street 


NE Ww WOR K OF FIC TION. 
Now ready 


in ® vo post &vo 


PAISING THE VEIL. — By Jonny 
YW Powrney 
Ricnharp BeEnTLey, New Burlington street 
With an Introduction by the Author of “Mary Pow 
Just ready, price 4s., iu small . with Illustration 


GOLDEN, and the 
Rev. Henman Ds 


ERUSALEM the 
WAY To TT, By th 





| B.A. ithor of “Letters on Londoners ovet the 

Morde: 

| Kuicwarp Rexriey, New Burlington 

} EE 

| Now ready, in fep. Svo., cloth, 4s., 

J ] IBLE TRUTHS with SHAKS- 

PEARIAN PARALLELS, being Selections from 

Scripture, Moral, Doetrnal, aud Preceptial, with Pas 
sages Illustrative of the Text, trom the Writings of 

| Shakspeare, 

| © There isa bold originality and humour in t s 

| gestion that Shakspeare may have intended t +t orders, 





and thet his plays coutain the embryo of many potential 
-n y. that in him the Episcopal Beach has lost 
its brighest ornament—which almost deserve to be eon- 
nected with an individual name instead of au aLonymous 
shadow." tater 





Serinions 





—S) e 
“Singularly illustrative of the profound wisdom, the 
lofty morality, and the d religious feeling of the 








immortal bard.”"—Sunday Times. 
London Wart TAKER end Co., Ave Maria lane 
sof) QOUTH AUS STRAL. IAN ~ BANKING 
COMPANY. 





| they are 


Ineorp 
ul — genet REDIET and 
A 


wated by Royal Charter, 1547.) 


8 Il. a sued upon A 
and Wall 


Jaide, Port Adelaide rhe idina 
“ace taed - n “7 r collection. Every 
d ripiion of Bankit usi sis comlucted with Vic 





the other Australian 
vien penny Avents 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 
54 Old Broad-street, bc, 


toria, New South 
Colonies, through the ¢ 


London, 


MERSEY DOCKS ESTATI LOANS OF MONEY. 
b lng MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
LOANS of MONEY, on the 
£4 5s. per cent, per 


willing to receive 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of 


annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer termes, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 


Bankers of the 
sued with the 


at the 
are is 


whole term—payable half-yearly, 
Board in Liverpool, or in London 






fonds. All offers to be _ ssed to Gt ie J. JePren- 
| son, Esq., Treasurer, Dock office, Laverpool. 
by Order of the Board, 
4 DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, 





April 7, lot2 


COLONIAL, 


to all parts of the W 


MAIL 


"| ror tEIGN AND 
old— 


PARCELS SERVICE 





tegularity, speed, economy, satiety, puuctual.ty 
EUROPE, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark 
| Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Iualy 
DAILY. 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy Adriatic, Sicily 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, | ihich MONTHALY. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Medite:rancan, WEEKLY. 
ASIA 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Strai Barmah, China, Japan 
Manilla, Java, POLRTNIGHITLY 
APRICA 
Algeria, Tanis. Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WI EKLY 
West Co . Madeira, St. He im, A “ape 
Aleou Bay, Natal, Mauriti Madagascar MONI ILY. 
\ME Khe ‘A 
United Siate New itrur vick, Canada 
Havana, Tampico, Mexi Cartha 
Balmain Bra Bauer Ayres River 





MONTHLY 
West Indies, N. and 8S. Pacifie, California, British ¢ 
lumbia, Nova Scotia, Benmuda, FORTNIGHTLY, 


AUSTRALASIA, 





Svdney. Melbourne, Ade hing George Sound 
Swan Liver, Tasinania, New Zealand MONTHI a 
Shipping in all its brane by fle st Clippe and 
Screw-Steamers. Pa s engaged, bagg ship} 
insurances effected. For latest day of re try and tariff 
apply at 25 Regent street, 5.W.; Chaplin's, Regent cireu 
\ 150 Leadenhall stre Kh ¢ 
WHEATLEY ico l WAGHORN 
I blished 2 a 
Bias ASSOCIATION FOR ‘THE 
> ADVANCEMENT? OF SCLENCE 
next Meetit ill } i l at Cam lwe, « 
wie iW iv, O 1,1 ne I's 
ile? 
The Rev. R. WILLIS, MLA. FES Jacksonian Professor 
f Natura 1 Experi vial PI sophy in the Uni 
y { i 
l ! I 1 Hall 
N tt lel tol 1 
\ ation com] l Lem her ors 
a v ! 1 
l i to John Phillips, M.A. LED. FBS. A 
facet is etary, t t ts i 
! I M | I I M.A i 
t ! N. M. Fert 1.A., Local Secretar ( 
brid 
VILLIAM Si rswoonkr, M.A. F.RS 
‘ 1 Treasurer, 
19 Ches t, Belgrave square, London 


} Street, ¢ 





EDWARDS (T. W. C., MA.) LATIN DELECTUS, &e, 

ED: ARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, 
First Lessons in C» tinue, wlapted to the Rules 

or Syntax of the Eton I tin Grammer; with all the 
Accents and Quantities murked, 15th Edition, 12mo., 


3. 64., cluth—Also 

THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quan 
tity; with a new _ tsi not allthe Latin Rules and Ex- 
amples. By IT. W. EywaRos, M.A. 30ch Edition, revised 
l2mv., 23. Gd., el oh 

EDWARDS ETON LATIN 
DENCH ig the Stress and Quantities correctly marked 
léth Edition, 12mo., Ls., cloth, 

EDW ARDS SENTENTLE SELEC- 
P4; or, Select Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons 
iu Latin Con g. 3rd bedition, lamo., 2s. éd., cloth. 
A KEY wo Ditto, 4s., cloth. 

London : 





ACCI- 






SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


D" PORQUET’S 
FRENCH 

DE PORQUET'S Le 

CALS, for turning Bug 

PRI 


and Co. 


STANDARD 
WORKS :— 

PRESOR de PECOLIER FRAN- 
lish into French at Sight. 3s. 6d 
NCH INTE RLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor) 


3. td. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR 

CONVERSATIONAL EXE Re ist 8, 

Parisian Gramun 
FRESCH and 

bound 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN is, Gad 
HISTOTRE @ANGLETERT is. Od 
BESTONT of ENGLAND to translate 


adapted to the 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. éd., 


into French. 


tid 
Th ADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Seeond French Read 
ing-Book), 3s. td 
London: Simpkins, Marsmann, and Co., and may be 








bad of the Author, at his Scholastic Ageney, 14 Tavistock 
| 


VentG 





deh. 





JACOBS’ L ATIN RE ADERS.—New and Improved 


Plitions. 
| ATIN READER, Part I. Selected 
4 from Pheedros, Bsop, &e. By Prorrssor dacons 
Isth Edition, With the addition of the Quantity where 
site. and of a few Notes, pomting out the derivation 





struction of the more difficult words. l2mo 
2s. 6d., cloth, (Simpkin and Co.) 
LATIN READER Part I Selected from Cicero 


Livy, Nepoa, &e. loth bdition 


l2mo., 3s., cloth 
London 


on the same plan 


and Co. 


SiMpPKrn, MARSHALT, 
Now ready, the 36th Tho wand, post . price ts. d., 
QOTER'S MODERN OU SE WIFE. 
‘ Comprising Receipts for the economic aud judi 
and for the 


us preparation of every meal of the day, 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS Soyer. 
With illustrations on Wood, &e. 

Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder iu the kingdom,” — Lancet 


Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE 


RATOR r, System of Cookery for the Kitehens of th 
Wealihy. With plates. Ninth Edition, svo., 15s., cloth, 
Loudon: Simexin, Marsmats nd Co., Stationer 
Hiall court 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS BY MISS M.A 
ALLISON 


fee CHILD'S FRENCII 
being Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary 


use of Childr Lith Kuition, sme eloth 


LA PETITE FRANCAISE; or, Voea- 
Lulary, P-xercise wl Rewding Le ns =A Com 
punion to “The ¢ ‘ ild’s br uch Frieuwd.” Sth Edidonu 
Sime., 2s, cloth 

Lomdon: Simpxis 


FRIEND ; 


for the 


MAkSHALL, and Co 


FOR SCLIOOLS, 


NEW LATIN CLASS-BOOK 
Now ready, price Ss., t nd 
yee: with Vocabulary, Notes, and 
Memenir bs Witiiam M DowaLt 


hs « antue Author, 

C.BSAR: with Vocabulary, 

1 Historical Meme New | 

°,* NM th il Cesar” is one 
! 


Notes, Map, 
dition, bound 
‘ f the hd 


iwational 
diuburgh 





W iblished by Oliver and Boyd, | and 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, for the merit 
whichaM has he swarded 
Mdinturgh: OLiver and Boyt 
London : Simpxin, Mansnans, and C 
FALLACIES OF THE PACULTY 


J published New Edition of this popular work, witl 


additions 


the 





VALLAC IkS of FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON 

Any edueated person who will fully read this 

nde pare it with peri will at once 

j j much Dr. Diekson's t ry has the advan- 

tae ‘ any © ' nd} ! lily a man may under- 

nd ' ! Lumself adopt 
timely 3 lie U lof Ef lion 

rivsiey, B Is Catherine street, Strand, and 


] ONDON BANKS.—MOSAICS.—The 
4 





BUILDER + DAY, price 4d., contains >—Fine 

i f the London and County Bank—Bnuilding Appli- 
ances in Preneh Cour Moseicsand Enamels—Old Lead 
Work ith Hlustration Sanitary State of Islington— 
! f Lritish Aret City Gardens (with an En 
n ’ (fueen Mleanor’s Cross. at Northampton—The 
bell ity of our Bridges—Foreign Rail ways—Art-Critt- 
cosm—From Paris—PFever at Rotheram—New Buildings 
in Nottinghan The Fountains in Trafalgar square— 
Bath Theatre—Chureh-building News—Provincial News 
mpetitions, & (fice, 1 York street, Covent Gar- 


— 
den; and all Booksellers. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL! 
BOOKS. | 


a 


MACMILLAN and CO. beg to announce that a Srcoxp Enrrioy of 


k A VENS H O &E, 


PUBLISHED BY MR AIURRAY. By. HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffrey Tlamlyr.” 
—_—_-— 3 vols., crown Svo., Sis. 6d., 
LATIN AND CLASSICAL DICc- Will be Ready Nixt Week. 
TIONARIES. | LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH ——=_— Se a 
vengeroe THE RNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Dace on the Works of Fonce.n.int and PRecnp it I ad C 0 ud 4 i + Gj A 4 i + i, 
by Dr. Wat. Suvert. ey ; wai : ca ‘ , ’ 
Suk Gicmiiead. . Madiien re, 800. ae No. 33 (for September) will be published on Friday, the 20th in tant, price ONE Sime 
_ Of Latin and Bu.lsh Lexicous undoubtedly di with Four Illustrations, xe 
Lost. Lev. d. W. Donaldson, DOD. : 
No Letin-English Dictionary can be at all compared | CONTENTS -— 


with Dr. Waa. Siuith’s."—Dr. Leonlard 5. hiwitz. } , 





bi With Two iu-traitions.) 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH | Eee TE Elden te eas Geel 
DICTIONARY, Att ihe Shadow « f Nemesis, 
For the Use of Junior Classes; aridged from the abov | I ~The i tsits tir 
work, ! I oe ke n? 
By Dr. Wau. Surrn. Pun s x oF Fae athe I UJ 
20:h thouswnd. Square lim, 7s. 04. = aa A Ms Heehian J lL. By W.M.W ALS Wi } ty 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY | spies 
of GREEK and ROMAN MYTILOLOGY, | ‘ iH 
BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPIY, | lil 
For the Iligher Forms. Compiled from his larger works. | A St . ene 
By Dr. We. Saunt. } ue 1 : 
10th Thousand. With 750 Woodeuts, Svo. 15s, wide Guerh ms 1 uid Poer 
i ure; An Inquiry in he . 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC. eee 
TIONARY, | Soap made from J 
For the Use of Junior Classes; abridged from the abov | 2 Mos1 
work, i was i or TI w’s Tes Tur 
Kovunpanot Pare. No. 24. tae Deak af 0 Is, 


By Dr. Wa. Surru. } 
20th Thousand, With 2u0 Woodcuts. Crown syo. Ts. ei. | 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ‘eat 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 

For the use of Junior Classes; abridged from his larger 

work. | 

By Dr. Wa. SMITH. | 

1¢th Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 


LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS. | 
KING EDWARD VItu’s FIRST LATIN 
BOOK 


“One of those 


The Latin Accidence, including a short Syntax and 
Prosody, with an English lranslation, \ 
4th Edition. l2mo. 2s, td. 


KING EDWARD Vitun’s LATIN 
GRAMMAR; 


Thoughts on Good 
the moral aspects « 


OR, THOUGITS ON 


thoughiful perusal.”- 


SMITH, E De R, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


In crown Svo., price 7s. 6d., 
GRAVENIIFIURST; 
GOOD AND 
sy WILLIAM SMI = Author of * Thorndale,” &e. 


rare books whieh. bein fill. ry Ww noble oud beautiful thoughts, deserves an att ve and 
Westminst i 


EVIL. 





“Our space will only allow us to mention, in passing, the charming volume of subtle thought expressed ina 
eraceful transparent style, = ‘hu ‘ ‘ 





has just issued under the tithe of * Gravenhurst; ov, 
and Fy nmend every reader, food of thouehett writing on 
f lite, to carry ‘Gravenhurst’ with him into some deli: htful solitude."—Cornhill Moyazine. 


WILLIAM BLAC bed OOD and SONS, beeen. and London. 


lating Grammatice Rud menta, or an Latroduction to 
the Latin Tongue. 
15th Edition, I2my. 3s. 6d, 


OXENIAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
LATIN ELEGIACS. 


Designed for Parly Proticients in the Art of Latin Versi- 
lication, with Rules of Co mposit tiun in Flegiac Metre. 
4th Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


| 
T 
| ENGIN 


PRINCIPIA LATINA.—Part i. 

A First Latin Course, comprehending Grammar, Delectu 
and Exercise look, with Vocabularies. 

Srd Edition. lzmo. 3s. 6d —— 

PRINCIPIA LATINA.—Part LL. 
A Latin Reading Book, containing Fables, Ancedotes, | 
Mythology, Geography, Roman History, and Liomen | 
Antiquities, Notes and Dictionary. | 
By Dr. Wa. Suurn. | 

lzmo. 3s, Gd. 


RINCIPIA LATIN A.—Part Ll. B ] 
An Inroduction to Latin Poetry. Where thi y A 
Containing :--Easy Hexameters and Pentameters, Nel 
(vidinne. Latin Prosedy birst Latin Verse-Book, 
Ly WM. Sairn, eo 
Inmo, (dust Le 





A FIRST LATIN VOCABULARY. 





Compre oy ri—A Latin-English Vo oe arranged | = = —— 
aceerding tot cis iy ma logs » A Latu-bng . 
Lictionary to “Phakes ornelius } icon, and Cwsar's | BOHNS ROYAL 





ce War. 


By Dr. Wa. Sanu, Vp aeeyar 


l2mo. 3s. td. Crty-six ile 
! ; 






list: ry, ‘Top rt 


antitully 


PRINCIPIA GILECA: J ton und others, ‘Tweet 


Now idle post 8vo., price 7 6d. , ‘doth, 
HE ANNUAL RETRO SPECT 


INEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


A Record of Progress in the Sciences of Civil, Military, and Naval Construction. 


Vol. L., January to December, 1861. 


Edited by GEORGE R. BURNELL, C.E., F.G.S., F.S.A. 
By Dr. Wu. SMiti. | London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 
| 
' 





Now ready, with <a Whastentions. and ‘Two Mapes, post 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


PITISH COLUMBIA; | 
Sketch of their 


re, What they Are, and What they may Become. 
aphy, Climate, Resources, Capabilities, and Advantages. especially as 
Colonies for Settlement. 
By ALEXANDER RATTRAY, M.D. (Edin.), RON. 
SMUEPE, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


HLL.USTRATI D SERIES POR; BY HER MAJESTYS Most GhAacioUs Tih 
SEPTEMBER, MISSION. 
S+ ‘POOR JACK.” With | Now published, and may be had at all B 

trations alter designs by Clarkson : vn and Ce untry, in One Volume, 6 
efon wood by Hraue ound in cloth, price 1s, Gd., 


th edition, Crown ovo, extra M" -DITATIONS on DEATH AND 














An Introduction to the Study of Greek : 8 . s. Pi ” i - It eens. Tranchited from the ¢ 
Coumpreheuding Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, Itenmy G. Bo York t, Covent Garden 
with Vocabuiaries | London, W.C, Londe 1 en and Co. & 
By H. E. Hurrox, MA. . Rh P ¢-cmecly Tans sole gba Be teers 
2ud Edition, 12m. 3s, SM UPle’s SELECT LIBRARY 
‘op me OPEL “re ja More than Five Hundred Thousand Volumes of Just published, Smo., pp. 514. Cloth, price 12 
MAITTHLA'S GREEK GRAMMAR, the best enrrent literature wre now a» renee andon | ¢ pr SP yo? E ba ROVE —bDy JULIUS 
For the Use of Sehools j Sale at this berg ary. ‘The preference is given to works ALTUAUS, M.D., author of“ A Treatise on Medi- 
Abridged by Blomtield, revised by Kdwards. | of acknowledged merit aud general interest in biistory, ce . ectricity,” &e. _ aa 
10th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. | Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, , sy, a6. 
and the higher class of Fiction. Lisis of the prin pal | ondon: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoste al 


Works recently add 


BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS; 
A Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology 
of Passages in Greek Writers. 
Trausiated, with Notes, by Fishlake. | 
Sth Edition, svo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


application. 


New Oxford street, 
Office, 


and New street, Bir 


withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded postage tree on 


CHARLES EDWARD 


Branch Establish 


ed, With Catalogues of Surplas copies | ——— =e 
Seeor a Edition, emy &vo., with Portrait, 15 


ainnen: ule REMAINS OF ‘THe LATE MRS. 


and Museum street, London. City | RICHAKD TRENCH. Being 8: lections from bet 


1 King street, Cheapside | Journals, Letters, and other Papers, Edited by her S04 
ments: Cross street, Manchester; | the Deau of Wesuninster, 
minghan. ' London; Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Surand. 
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